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Article  I. 

The  Hijlory  of  Croefus  King  of  Lydia^  in  four 

containing^  Obfervations  on  the  antient  Notion  of 
Dejllnyj  on  Dreams  ^  on  the  Origin  and  Credit  of 
Oracles^  and  the  Principles  upon  which  their  Refponfes 
were  defended  againji  any  attack,  Edinburgh^  Printed 
by  Hamilton^  Balfour  and  Neilly  1755'*  Price  2Si  6d. 

CR  CES  tJ  S  King  of  Lydia  is  a  Prince  whom  we 
never  expeded  to  have  met  with,  as  the  hero 
of  a  ferious  hillory.  Mankind  feem  at  lall  to 
feci  the  neccllity  of  contrafting,  rather  than  enlarging 
that  period  of  hillory,  which  ought  to  be  the  objeft 
of  their  inquiry  and  attention.  If  this  (enciment  be 
juft,  how  unfortunate  and  how  ill  timed  is  our  au¬ 
thor’s  attempt,  to  recal  from  oblivion,  the  name  wid 
adventures  of  a  Monarch  of  fuch  diftant  and  dubious 
fame.  He  himfelf  has  been  aware  of  this  objedion 
to  his  work ;  and  it  is  but  juft  to  hear  what  he  can 
plead  in  his  own  defence.  The  enthufiaftic  prin- 
ciples  of  ages  fo  long  paft,  and  the  artificial  devices 
then  ufed  to  work  upon  the  paffions  of  men,  may 
‘‘  appear  to  fome,  a  fubjedl  of  hillory  not  enough  in- 
terclling  in  thefe  times.  But,  if  the  moll  eflen- 
tial  part  of  knowledge,  derived  from  hiftory,  be 
that  of  mankind,  it  furcly  cannot  well  be  learned, 
without  thoroughly  confidering  the  various  fenti- 
‘‘  ments  and  opinions  embraced  by  them,  in  different 
‘‘’ages ‘of  the  world.  Our  views  of  human  nature 
“  mull  be  partial  and  confined,  if  they  be  only  dired- 
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ed  to  fome  of  its  late  and  prefent  appearances.  By 
^  carrying  oyr  thoughts  back  into  antient  times,  we 
may  fee  reafon  for  abating  much  of  the  amazement 
“  or  dillike  which  is  apt  to  arife  in  our  minds,  when 
“  we  read  the  religious  or  political  violences  marked 
out  in  modern  hiftory/* 

If  the  reader  lhall  fuftain  this  apology  for  the  fub- 
jedl,  (which  we  by  no  means  require  him  to  do)  we 
can  allure  him,  that  he  will  find  our  author,  neither 
dellitute  of  Ikill  in  compofition,  nor  a  llranger  to 
propriety  and  neatnefs  of  language.  He  has  treated 
his  fubjed:  with  abundance  of  erudition,  and,  by  his 
manner  of  relating  it,  renders  an  odd  tale,  fomewhat 
tolerable. 

We  cannot  however  imagine  our  readers  to  be  fo 
much  interefted  in  the  Lydian  Monarch,  as  to  make 
it  necelTary  for  us,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  adi- 
ons.  We  approve  of  our  author^s  choice  of  Herodotus 
rather  than  Xenophon  for  his  guide.  The  latter  a- 
feribes  to  the  perfons  he  introduces,  particularly  to 
Cyrus  and  his  Perfians,  fuch  cultivated  virtue,  and 
fuch  pofiflied  manners,  as  were  worthy  of  the  Socra- 
tic  fchool.  The  former  draws  them  fierce,  impe¬ 
tuous,  and  cruel,  like  what  men  really  were  in  the 
early  and  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  our  author^s  hiftoiy  has  derived,  from  He¬ 
rodotus,  an  air  and  charader  which  will  appear  un¬ 
couth  to  a  modern  reader,  oracles,  dreams,  prodigies, 
miraculous  interpofitions  of  the  gods,  and  no  lefs  mi¬ 
raculous  inftances  of  credulity  and  folly  among  men, 
are  the  objeds  perpetually  before  him.  The  rage  of 
reading  novels,  which  has  fprcad  fo  wonderfully  over 
‘  Britain,  may  perhaps  have  accutlomed  the  public  ear 
to  fuch  improbabilities.  To  all  true  lovers  of  the 
marvellous,  we  therefore  recomriiend  our  author's  hero. 
His  adventures,  tho'  related  in  a  better  ftile,  are  as 
far  removed  from  truth,  and  very  near  as  much  con¬ 
ceded  with  inllrudion,  as  moft  of  thofe  which  of 
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late  years  have  been  fo  diligently  ftudied  by  a  great 
part  of  the  nation. 

We  conclude  this  article,  with  an  admonition  to 
the  author.  '  In  any  future  performance,  we  advjfe  him 
either  to  venture  into  the  region  of  pure  'fiiflion,  or 
to  confine  himfelf  within  the  precinfts  of  real  hiftory. 
In  the  former,  by  his  talents  for  compofition,  he  may 
become  an  agreeable  writer ;  in  .the  latter,  his  in* 
duftry  may  render  him  an  inftrutftive  one. 


Article  II. 

An  Enquiry  after  Pbtlofopby  and  Theology 'y  tending 
to  Jhow  when  arid  whence  Mankind,  came  at  the 
Knowledge  of  thefe  two  important  Points.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Printed  by  Sands,  Donaldftn,  Murray  and 
Cochran ;  fold  by  A.  Kituaid  and  A.  Donaldfon^  1755. 
Price  ^s,  ^2^  pages. 

Systems  of  phUofophy  rife  and  fall  without 
detriment  to  mankind.  Errors  are  detefted ;  and 
the  experiments  and  reafonings  of  one  age  improve 
on  another.  Human  ingenuity  is  in  the  mean  time 
ufefuUy  employed ;  and  philofophers  differ,  without 
difturbing  the  peace  of  fociety .  This  is  the  cafe, 
fo  long  as  reafon  and  philofophy  are  the.  only  inftru- 
ments  employed.  But  when  theology  is  brought 
into  the  queftion  ;  when  philofophical  fyftems  are  fet 
forth  to  the  world  as  derived  immediately  from  thofe' 
facred  books,  which  are  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  the 
controverly  becomes  more  delicate  and  important. 
Articles  of  faith  are  then  connected  with  principles  of 
philofophy.  Such  a  connexion  ought  never  to  be  ' 
formed,  without  the  deareft  evidence,  left,  if  con- 
jedlures  be  ralhly  hazarded,  and  an  attempt  be  made 
to  found  chimerical  fpeculations  on  revelation,  it  lhall 
tend  rather  to  diferedit  religion,  than  to  advance  phi¬ 
lofophy. 
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lofophy.  This  rcflcftion,  which  is  abundantly 
obvious,  dcfervcd  to  have  been  weighed  with  care 
by  the  writers  on  the  Ilutchinfonian  I'cheme,  before 
they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Newtonian  philofophy, 
and  to  creA  a  new  fyftcm  of  natural  knowledge 
on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tellament.  Of  this  feA 
.of  Philofophers  is  the  author  now  before  us. 
He  is  anonymous,  and  to  us  unknown.  Hut  as 
he  ap}x*ars  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fubjcA  of  which  he  writes,  our 
readers  may  perhaps  cxpeA  from  us,  on  this  occallon, 
fome  account  of  the  genius  and  ilrain  of  a  philofophy 
which  has  of  late  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world. 

According  to  this  author,  the  Scriptures  were  in- 
tended  to  inltniA  mankind  in  natural  philofophy,  no 
lefs  than  in  the  great  points  of  faith  and  obedience. 
So  much  was  this  the  fcopc  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  paffages  in  Scripture  which  treat  of, 
or  relate  to  philofophical  fubjcAs,  make  one  half,  or 
near  two  thirds  of  the  Bible.  In  his  introduAion,  he 
feverely  cenfures  the  vanity  of  modern  philofophers, 
for  imagining  that  they  have  difeovered  fomuch  of 
the  true  fyftcm  of  the  univerfe,  which  mankind  had 
never  Ixrforc  difeovered.  He  thinks  it  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  for  fo  many  ages  realbn  ftiould  have  been 
racked  and  tortured  in  vain,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
thefe  truths;  and  that,  after  five  thoufand  years, 
reafon  fhould  ftumble  on  them  as  by  chance ;  lince 
the  enquirers  of  all  ages  had  the  lame  }X)wers  and  fa¬ 
culties,  the  fame  light  of  nature  to  alfift  them,  and 
many  of  them  fpared  no  time  or  pains  to  complete 
their  enquiries.  Is  it  not  ftrange  that  it  ihould  never 
have  occurred  to  our  author,  as  a  much  more  fuq'^ri- 
hng  pb^omenon^  that  the  intention  of  the  divine  Spirit 
to  inftruA  mankind  in  natural  philofophy,  by  means 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tcftmcnt,  Ihould  have  fo 
long  remained  an  entire  fecrct  to  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
to  Fathers  and  DoAors,  to  all  who  enjoyed  thofc 
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facrcd  oracles;  till  the  great  Mr.  Hutchinfon  arofe, 
and,  thro'  his  .enigmatical  glafs  (to  ufe  our  author's 
phrafe),  dilcovered  a  new  world,  unto  which  mortal 
eye  could  never  before  penetrate  ? 

As  Sir  llaac  Newton  is  conlidcred  as  the  mod  for¬ 
midable  rival  of  this  new  philofophy,  0!ir  author  cen- 
furcs  him  with  much  feverity.-  His  boallcd  difcovc- 
ries,  wa'  are  told,  amount  to  nothing;  why?  bccaufe 
he  has  only  difeovered  certain  operations  or  adions  in 
the  fyllem  of  nature,  without  difeovering  the  agents ; 
effeds,  w’ithout  being  able  to  alTign  the  caufes.  To 
have  Ihown  that  gravitation  or  attradion  isanuniver- 
fal  hw  in  the  material  fyllem,  is,  in  our  author's 
judgment,  no  improvement  in  philofophy  ;  fo  long 
as  the  principle,  or  caufe  of  attradion,  remains  un¬ 
known.  Sir  Ifaac's  laws  of  motion  arc  but  w^ords ; 
an  entire  miftake  of  the  effeds  for  the  caufe ;  bc- 
caufe  (fays  he)  the  laws  of  motion  arc  thofe  caufes, 
jx)wxrs  or  agents  which  move  and  carry  bodies,  or 
by  which  they  are  moved  and  carried.  What  thefe 
are,  is  the  thing  in  queftion.  The  prefent  philo- 
fophy  picks  up  a  few  appearances,  and  w^ould  pin 
‘‘  them  upon  us  for  the  law^s  or  caules  of  motion." 
With  w'hat  fuccefs  our  author  endeavours  to  extend 
our  knowledge  from  effeds  to  caufes,  lhall  by  and  by 
be  Ihown.  But  fure  no  one  who  ever  looked  into  Sir 
Ifiac  New^ton's  writings  w  ith  the  lead  degree  of  can¬ 
dor,  can  midake  wdiat  he  means  by  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or  imagine,  that,  in  laying  dow  n  thefe,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  aflign  the  caufes  of  motion.  By  law's,  he 
means  no  more  than  the  regular  edabliflicd  courfe  of 
things  ;  w'hether  owing  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  any  intermediate  principles 
or  caufes,  his  modedy,  which  was  as  great  as  his 
learning,  forbade  him  to  determine.  . 

But  ignorance  and  futility  is  not  the  only  charge 
brought  againd  Sir  Ifaac's  philofophy.  Our  author 
reprefents  him  as  contriving  his  fydqin,  witli  a  view 
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to  corrupt  the  faith  and  fubvert  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity;  craftily  to  impofe  on  mankind  the  actions 
in  nature,  in  place  of  the  agents,  to  overthrow  the 
infpired  accounts  of  the  creation  ;  in  ihort,  to  pave 
die  way  for  all  irrcligion  and  atheifm  ;  in  which  (fays 
he^  he  adls  neither  the  man,  the  philofopher,  nor  the 
chrillian.  Yet  this  fame  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  when  our 
author  finds  it  for  his  purpofe  to  adopt  any  of  his  dif- 
coveries,  or  to  ufe  any  of  his  reafonings,  is  a  great 
man,  and  a  very  great  man,  with  whom  he  is  happy 
to  coincide.. 

To  give  our  reader  a  diftinA  idea  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  philofophy  were  no  eafy  talk  ;  for  furely  it  is 
not  the  province  of  dilliinft  ideas.  However,  welhall 
attempt  to  gratify  his  curiolity,  as  far  as  we  can, 
concerning  a  fyitem  which  pretends  to  be  derived 
from  the  facred  writings,  and  to  affign  the  caufes  of  all 
the  grand  operations  in  nature? 

According  to  this,  fyftem,  then,  there  is  an  uni- 
verfal  plenum.  The  air  is  the  great  agent  that  per¬ 
forms  the  operation  of  nature,  under  the  threefold  form 
off  fire,  light  and  fpirit.  The  airs  neareft  to  the 
fun,  the  central  fire,  are  rare  and  pure:  thbfc  to¬ 
wards  the  circumference  of  the  fyitem  more  thick  and 
denfe.  The  purer  and  more  etherial  part,  when  in 
motion,  is  called  light ;  the  more  denfe  is  called  fpirit. 
From  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  fyftem 
there  is  a  perpetual  circulation  of  air,  melted  by  the 
fire  into  light,  flowing  out  from  the  fun ;  and  of  more 
denfe  air  or  fpirit  returning  from  the  circumference  to 
the  fun,  and  then  changing  its  condition  into  light. 
Tire  matter  of  the  heavens  was  firft  put  into  this  adi- 
on  of  fire  by  the  immediate  power  of  God:  but  is 
now  kept  up  by  the  machine  itfelf ;  by  the  mechanical 
operations  of  light  and  fpirit,  that  is,  of  purer  and  den- 
fer  air,  in  tlKir  flux  and  reflux  to  and  from  the  centre 
and  circumference.  By  this  one  Ample  procefs,  the 
macliine  performs  all  the  oeconomical  operations  of 
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nature :  the  grofler  air  or  fpirit  being  prefled  in  from 
the  circumference  of  the  fyftem  among  the  finer  ether 
or  light  about  the  fun,  and  by  that  means  expanding 
it ;  and  the  finer  ether  or  light  being  prefled  out  a- 
mong  the  groflfer  parts  in  its  way  towaals  the  cif- 
cumtcrence,  and  by  that  means  expanding  thefc: 
and  this  adlion  and  reaftion,  is  mutual  and  reciprocal, 
equal  and  contrary. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  agents  move  the  earth, 
in  its  annual  courfe  and  diurnal  rotation,  we  chufe 
to  give  in  the  author^s  own  words ;  both  that  we 
may  do  no  injuilice  to  his  argument,  and  that  we 
may  give  our  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftilc  and  manner 
of  thefc  philofophers. 

The  body  or  fpherc  of  the  earth  intercepts  a 
column  of  light  and  darknefs :  ‘  and  by  that  intcr- 
‘‘  ception  puts  each  into  a  condition  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  air  or  firmament  where  the  earth  is 
not  ;  for  it  thereby  divides  the  light  from  the 
‘‘  darknefs,  or  to  ufe  the  more  emphatical  Hebrew 
phrafe  T2  between  the  light  ctnd  be^ 

tween  the  darknefs^  taking  from  one  and  giving  to 
the  other,  which  before  this  interruption  were  mix- ' 
ed  each  with  the  other:  and  the  light  thereby  be- 
‘‘  comes  more  agitated  and  a\ftive,  and  the  fpirit 
more  comprefled  and  ready  to  rulh  with  greater 
force  into  the  light  where  it  is  thineft,  or  in  the 
‘‘  greateft  agitation.  And  as  the  body  .of  the  earth 
is  fo  large,  folid  and  thick,  as  to  reftft  and  refleft 
“  perhaps  as  much  or  more  light  than  what  pervades 
it,  and  has  a  furface  fo  broad,  that  the  fpirit  on 
“  each  fide  cannot  break  in,  the  force  or  aftion  of 
‘‘  each  will  be  inefeafed  and  their  condition  altered 
from  what  it  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  firmament; 
The  parts  of  light  which  do  not  pervade  or  enter 
the  pores  of  the  earth  will  be  reverberated,  and 
put  into  that  degree  of  agitation  or  buftfe  which 
“  we  call  day  ;  wWch  *  forms  what  Mr.  Hutchinfon 
•  *  calls 
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calls  a' cap  of  lights  which  will  be  decpeft  in  the! 
middle  andthinnell:  at  each  edge.  Now,  the  fpir;t 
can  only  pulh  into  tlie  light  at  one  of  the  edges 
of  the  cap  of  light,  becaufe  it  cannot  pervade  or 
pafs  thro'  the  body  of  the  earth  :  and  as  the 
earth's  motion  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  this  Ihews  that 
tlie  force  or  impulfe  of  the  fpirit  is  exerted  at  the 
weftern  or  evening  edge.  There  are  therefore  two 
‘‘  forces  or  impuKcsi  as  I  conceive,  of  the  matter  con- 
cerned  in  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the 
.earth,  or  in  its  rotation  round  its  axis  and  its  pro- 
grellion  round  the  fun  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  impuHc 
of  the  fpirit  is  exerted  in  two  different  direftions  ; 
the  grains  of  the  fpirit,  in  their  defeent  to  the  fun 
from  the  circumference,  turn,  or  are  fucked  in  by. 
the  light  at  the  evening  edge  of  the  line  which 
divides  light  and  darknefs  at  the '  cap  of  light, 
and  thereby  pull  the  weftern  edge  from  the  fun  and 
‘‘  turn  the  eaftern  edge  towards  the  fun  ;  and  fo  roll 
the  earth  round  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  give  a  rota- 
tion  round  its  axis,  while  the  fpirit  at  the  evening 
‘‘  fide  of  the  earth  pulhes  in  a  lateral  direftion  parallel 
to  the  circle  which  divides  the  enlightned  hemif- 
“  phere  from  the  dark  one,  and  in  the  diredlion  of 
‘‘  the  plane  which  divides  light  and  darknefs,  and  fo 
impells  it  forward  in  that  plane,  and  gives  it  a  pro- 
‘‘  grelTive  motion." 

If  the  reader  lliall  now  inquire,  as  he  will  very  na¬ 
turally  do,  where  is  the  foundation  of  all  this  wonder¬ 
ful  fyftem,  (which  feems  to  refemble  the  vortices  of 
Defcartes  more  than  any  other  fyftem  that  ever  was 
hatched  by  human  fancy)  qur  anfwer  is  at  hand.  It 
is  clearly  founded,  fays  our' author,  in  the  words  of 
Solomon,  ^Ecclef  i.  4.  One  generation  pafjeth  away^ 
and  another  generation  cometb^  but  the  earth  ahideth  for 
ever.  The  Jun  alfo  arifeth  and  the  fun  goeth  downy  and 
haftetb  to  his  place  where  he  arofe.  The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  fouth^  and  turneth  about  into  the  north: 
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it  wbirleth  about  continually ;  and  the  wind  returnetb 
againg  according  to  its  circuit.  Butj  left  the  reader 
who  is  not  initiated,  fliould  be  unable  to  difcover  the 
profound  fccrets  of  the.Hutchinfonian  philofophy  from 
our  common  tranflation  of  this  palTage,  we  lhall  alfo 
give  him.our  author's  tranflation ;  arid  if  he  can  find 
them  there,  wc  congratulate  hin|.  on  the  difeovery, 
and  lhall  leave  him  to  improve  it.  m  Generation 
comes  oHj  •mi  and  generation  goes  of: 
but  the.  earth  to  the  end  r)T;2y  endures,  mtl 

For  which  purpofe  the  folar  light  fprings  up^ 
and  the  folar  light  goes  off ;  iDpD  and 
at  (or  into^  its  place  (or  jiation )  drawing  in  the 
fpirit  n'llt  fpringing  up  thence.^  (or  giving 

way  to  what  is  fucked  in^  viz.  to  the  fpirit )  :  ^^irr 
coming  on  to  the  foutb^  and  circuiting 

round  ]')532i  bit  to  the  north ;  22D  2y\D  circuiting  in  a 
circuity  (or  going  its  round)y  l^b^n  the  fpirit  is 

fucceffively  coming  oUy  and  upon  (or  in) 

its  (the  light's)  circuits  min  the  fpirit  reverts. 

Next  to  Scripture,  the  author  whom  this  enquirer 
after  philofoplty  and* theology  builds  the  moll  upon 
(who  would  think  it)  ?  is  Lucretius.  Of  Ovid*s  au¬ 
thority  too  he  avails  himfelf.  But  Lucretius  is  fo  cx- 
preis  on  certain  points,  that,  were  an  Hutchinfonian 
to  write  in  Latin,  our  author  fays,  he  could  fcarcely 
exprefs  his  li^timents  more  fully.  This  circumllance 
one  would  think,  might  teach  thefc  writers  a  little 
more  candor  in  their  way  of  treating  others  on  the 
head  of  religion.  Since,  had  the  authority  of  fo  no¬ 
ted  an  atheift  as  Lucretius  h^tn  employed  by  their 
antagonilts  againft  them,  everyone  niuft  fee  what 
fort  of  infinuations  it  would  have  led  them  to  throw 
out.  The  fondnefs  of  an  hypethefis  blinds  men 
llrangely.  They  objeft  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
as  no  fmall  crime,  that  it  feems  to  withdraw  the  world 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  Jehovah  ;  and  re-’ 
prefents  the  operations  of  nature  as  performed  by 
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means  of  qualities  impreffed  on  matter.  Yet  thefc 
Tcry  men  have  given  us  a  fyltem  which  reprefents  the 
world  as  pure  mechanil'm  ;  and  removes  the  divine  a* 
gency  much  further  from  view.  They  aferibe  indeed 
to  the  Deity  the  firil  impulfe  or  caufe  of  motion  ;  and 
did  not  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  exprcfsly  do  the  fame  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  the  moll  grofs  partiality  and  prejudice, 
could  have  made  them  tax  that  philofopher  .with  ir- 
rcligion ;  who  is  fo  eminently  dillinguilhed  in  all  his 
writings  for  his  regard  both  to  natural  religion,  and 
CO  the  caufe  of  revelation* 

Having  given  a  fpccimen  of  the  ftrain  of  this  phi- 
Kjfophy,  k  remains  next  that  we  take  fome  notice  of 
the  theology  connefted  with  it.  The  ufe  anddefign 
of  philofophy,  our  author  tells  us,  is  to  exhibit 
^  ideas  of  what  wc  could  not  otherways  come  at^  viz; 

‘‘  tlie  mode  of  cxillcnce  and  manner  of  ading  of  the 
“  perfons  in  Jehovah ;  which  will  prove  to  demon- 
“  llration  the  fundamental  point  of  chrilVianity,  I  . 

mean,  the  Trinity;  of  which  philofophers  have  fo 
‘‘  often  called  upon  us  for  ideas,  and  of  which  they 
V  have  fo  induftrioully  laboured  to  dcllroy  the  evi- 
dence,  •  by  emptying,  the  heavens  of  that  fluid 
which  is  the  glafs  that  reflcdls  it  tous’\  The  reader 
will .  probaWy  be  puzzled  to  comprehend  what  this 
points  at,  till  he  is  let  into  the  fecret,  That  fire,  light 
and  fpirt,  the  three  great  agents  in  the  material  uni-* 
verfe,  are  types  and  proofs  of  the  Trinity.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  dodrine  is,  That  natural  things  arc  fmulacra  or 
images  of  things  fpiritual  and  invifible ;  that  if  they 
be  images  of  them,  they  muft  have  been  framed  by 
God  the  Creator  for  this  end  and  defign ;  and  that^ 
^fince  we  find  in  Scripture  God  and  fpiritual  things 
reprefented  under  the  ideas  and  names  of  vifible  things, 
this  is  a  full  dcmonllration,  that  God  framed  them  to 
Ecprefcnt  himfcif,  and  what  he  preintended  to  reveal 
of  himfcif  and  h^  ways  to  mankind.  Proceeding  on 
this  plan,  the  author  ^feovers  that  the  Hebrew 
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word  which  fignifics  the  Heavens  is  plural ;  here  is  one 
dear  proof  of  a  plurality  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead* 
Next  he  difeovers,  that  fire  is  a  metaphor  or  type  fomc- 
timc5  ufed  to  reprefent  the  firll  peri'on  in  the  Trinity; 
.as  when  it  is  faid,*  His  anger  is  poured  out  as  fire  \ 
ihen^  that  Ught  is  a  metaphor  very  commonly  ufed  to 
to  deferibe  tlie  fecond  peribn  of  the  Trinity ;  who^ 
for  inllance,  is  called  a  light  to  lighten  the  gentiles^  and 
lafih\  that  fpirii  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
third  perfon  of  die  Trinity.  From  thde  premifes  the 
author  draws  Icveral  conclulions  concerning  the  Tri¬ 
nity  ;  and  from  the  properties  and  adions  of  fire, 
light  and  fpiiit,  as  cxilfing  in  the  heavens,  colleds 
the  perfonality,  the  properties  and  manner  of  exillence 
of  the  Father,  the  &n  and  Holy  Spirit.  By  and  by, 
the  Cherubim  and  flaming  fijoord  exibited  to  our  firll 
Parents  at  their  expullion  from  Paradife,  are  found  to  be 
types  fignificant  of  highmyfteries  relating  to  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  the  covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  whole  difpen- 
fation  of  the  Gofpel.  Having  cMice  aj:^lied  Mr.  Hutch- 
infon^s  hieroglyphical  key(toufe  the* author’s  own  ex- 
prelfion),  difeoveries  open  every  where  in  fuch  abun¬ 
dance,  that  at  laft  he  roundly  aflerts  the  Trinity,  the 
incarnation,  the -whole  condud  and  m)rlleiy  of  the 
covenant  of  Grace,  to  be  much  more  fully  revealed 
in  the  Old  Tcftament,  than  in  the  New;  nay,  that, 
to  fearch  for  thefe  doclrines  in  the  New  Teltament, 
is  a  fruitlefs  iikjuiry  ;  it  is  to  fearch  for  them  where 
they  are  not,  and  to  overlook  them  where  they  really 
are,  that  is,  in  the  books  of  tlie  Old  Teftament. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  vague  and  unfatif- 
fadory  than  fuch  reafonings  as  thefe  from  fuppofed 
types.  Nor,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  a  concealed 
adverfary  of  religion  liave  devifed  any  more  effedual 
way  of  throwing  all  its  dodrines  loofe,  and  opening  a 
door  to  every  wild  imagination.  Types  can  never  be  a 
proof  of  any  truth,  or  dodrine,  or  fad,  unlefe 
when  the  facred  writers  have  exprefsly  told  us  that 

one 
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one  thing  was  defigned  to  typify  or  reprefent  another. 
Even  then  the  greatell  circumfpcction  mull  be  ufed, 
not  to  carry  our  realonings  and  conclufions  beyond  the 
precife  points  to  which*  the  typical  refemblance  is 
confined.  But,  to  invent  types  at  pleafure,*  or  at  bell 
to  fqueeze  them  from  fonie  allufions  and  metaphors 
found  in  Scripture  ;  and  from  fuch  types  to  form  conr 
clufions  concerning  the  .antitype,  or  thing  fu}>pofed 
to  be  typifiedy  is  a  moll  dangerous  and  uiijullifiable 
method  of  reafoning,  if  it  dderves  the  name  of  rear 
foning  at  all.  It  is  in  truth  the  art  of  making  any 
thing  out  of  any  thing,  and  gives  full  fcope  to  the 
moll  .unbounded  range  of  fancy,  in  fubjccls  w  here, 
above  all  others,  fancy  fhould  be  moll  rellraincd. 

Afraid  of  having  already  tired  our  readers,  we  a- 
void  carying  them  farther  into  thorny  details  of  the 
peqilexed  and  .bewildered  theology  of  this  author, 
Thiofe  who  are  fond  of  furpriling  allegories,  and  of 
myfteries  drawn .  from  Hebrew  words  and  derivations^  ‘ 
will  here  find  abundance  of  that  fort ;  and  to  fuch  as 
chufe  to  make  an  excurfion  from  /  the  territories  *  of 
plain  reafon  and  fenfe,  .to  the  airy  unfubftantial  regions 
ofi  emblems,  hieroglyphics  and  aenigmas,  we  moll 
heartily  reccommend  the  ftudy  of  the  Hutchinfoniaii 
_philofophy.  •  r  _  ■  •  r 
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Article  III. 

A  large  new  Catalogue  of  the  Bijhops  of  the  fever ai  Sees 
within  the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland.,  down  to  the  year 
1688,  inJiruAed  by  proper  and  authentic  Vouchers : 
together  with  fame  other  things,  necejfary  to  '  the 
better  ■  Knowledge  of  the  Ecckftajtical  State  of  this 
Kingdom  in  former  times ;  as  alfo  a  brief  preface 
concerning  the  firjl  planting  of  Chrijlianity  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  State  of  that  Church  in  the  -earlier 
Ages.  Edinburgh,  Printed  byL.iS  W,  Ruddimans, 

316  pages  ^0.  Price  flitch' d  6  s.  ' 

/  * 

TH  E  induftry  of  this  author,  and  his  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,-  are 
already  well  known  to  the  public,  by  the  Hijlory  of  the 
affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.  The  fame* 
labour  and  accuracy  appear  in  this  work,  but  are  . ap¬ 
plied  to  a  fubjeft  much  lefs  interelling.  Archbilhop 
Spotifwoode,  in  the  fecond  book*of  his  hillory^  has 
attempted  to  give  a  catalogue  of  Bilhops  .in  the  difte- 
rent  Sees  in  Scotland.  But  .that  Prelate  having  taken 
for  his  guides  the  ancient  writers  of  chronicles,  whofe 
accounts  are  often  imperfeft  and  inaccurate,  has  been 
guilty  of  many  omilfions,  and  committed  confidefable 
miftakes.  Our  author  has  not  been  fatisfied  with 
fuch  incompleat  and  dubious  evidence.  He  has  con- 
fulted,  thofe  records  of  diocefes  and  monallries  which 
were  faved  from  the  havoc  of  the  Reformation  ;  he 
has  examined  the  papers  belonging  to  many  of  tlic 
moll  antient  families  in  the  kingdom;  he  has  learched 
the  charters  and-regifters  to  be  found  eitlicr  in  public 
fepofitories,^  or  in  thecuftodyof  private  ptrfons;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  all  thefe,  he  has  been  enabled  to  fettle 
the  order  of  fucceflion  in  the  diiierent  fees,  and  the 
-  '  '  ‘  '  dates 
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dates  of  the  confecration,  tranllation,  and  death  of 
Bilhops,  with  great  accuracy. 

The  labour  employed  in  executing  this  plan,  is  in¬ 
credible.  Scarce  a  -Bifhop  has  fubfcribed  as  a  witnefs 
to  a  charter  tor  600  years  paft,  but  our  author  has 
traced  him  and  made  it  public.  Thofe  who  confider 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  Bilhops  down  from  the  Apo- 
llolic  age,  to  be  eflfential  to  the  validity  of  ordination, 
may  reckon  all  this  induftry  well  bellowed.  They 
may  be  pleafed  perhaps  to  find  that  Foudaiicbe  was  the 
fccond,  and  Macdowny  Makillanderis  the  eight  Bilhop 
of  St.x  Andrew^s.  They  may^eftecm  it  a  difcovery  of 
importance,  that  in  the  year  1 155  or  1 156  the  initial  ' 
letter  of  the  Bilhop  of  Brechin's  name  was  T ;  and  that 
in  i/^i^Dominus  G.  fat  in  the  fame  See.  The  genera¬ 
lity  of  our  readers  we  are  perfuaded  will  receive  birt 
little  entertainment  or  inllruftion  from  all  this  erudi¬ 
tion,.  and  may  be  apt  to  rank  it  among  the  diffitiles 
nug€  and  the  labor  ineptiarum  of  Martial.  .  "  . 

-  It  is  to  be  regreted,  that, our  author  did  not  cmbel- 
lilh  a  fubjeft  .which .  in  its  own  nature  is  fo  dry  and 
unentertaining,  with  fome  of  thofe  j  anecdotes  .which 
his  great /’knowledge  in-Scotch  hiftory .could  have  eafi- 
ly  fupplied.  ’  Tl^re  occur  but  few  things  of.this  kind 
worthy. of  any  notice. 

The  firjl  is  an  original  letter  of  Rofs  the  lall  Bilhop 
of  Edinburgh.  .No  fooncr  were  the  Scotch  Bilhops 
informed  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  they  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  re* 
pair  to  Court,  with  frelh  declarations  of  their  fidelity 
to  James  11. :  Rofs  was  one  of  thefe  ;  but  before  his 
arrival  in  London,  James  had  retired  into  France; 
and,  foon  after  the  convention,  fettled  the  crowrt  on 
the  Prince,  and  Princefs  of  Orange.  King  William 
(according  to  his  account)  foon  became  fenfibJe  that 
Epifcopacy  was  the  form  of  .government  moll  accep¬ 
table  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Scotland,  and  ex- 
prclTed  an  inclination  to  maintain  the  church  at  that 

time 
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time  eftablillied,  on  condition  the  Epifcopal  clergy 
would  imitate  their  brethren  in  England,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  lubmitting  to  his 
government.  Rofs  with  great  boldnefs  declared  his 
own  relblution,  not  to  fave  the  church  on  thefe  terms, 
and  intimated  that  the  fentiment  of  his  brethren  would 
be  altogether  agreeable  to  his.  Duke  Hamilton,  on 
his  Majelly's  authority,  made  the  fame  propofals  to 
fome  others  of  the  Scotch  Prelates,  and  found  them 
equally  indexible.  And  to  this,  if  we  may  believe/ 
the  Biiliop,  is  owing  the  ellaWifhmcnt  of  Prclby- 
tciy  in  Scotland.  The  conduct  of  the  Scotch  Prelates 
at  this  jundlure  does  honour  to  their  integrity,  but  at 
the  fame  time  affords  a  Itrong  proof  of  what  has  been 
often  alferted,  that  in  Scotland,  Epifcopacy  is  rather 
the- badge  of  a  political  fadtion,  than  the  diitindlion  of 
a  religious  fedl.  .  .  •  ;  .  . 

To  .  the  catalogue  of  the  Bifhops  of  Aberdeen,  is 
fubjoined  a  paper  containing  an  inventary  of  the  filver 
plate,  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,:  and  delivered 
byvthe  Biihop  in  the  year  155^  to  feveral  perfons,  who 
found  furety  for  their  rclloring  it  ag^ii  to  the  church#^- 
The  terror  occalioned  by  the>  violent- proceedings,  of 
the  Reformers,  feems*  to  have  .put  the  Bifhop  upon: 
this  expedient  for  its  prefervation.  The  weight  of 
each,  piece  of  plate  is  mentioned  j « and,  if  wc  make 
allowance  for  the  different  value  of  filver  at  that  time,’ 
which  was  at  leaft  7  to  i,  the  bullion  belonging  to' 
the  Cathedral,  without,  including  the  price  of  work-* 
manfhip,  will  amount  to  L.  5,7  95^^^^^^;  a  confider- 
able  fum  in  a  nation  where  riches  and  the  foiirces* 
whence  they  are  derived  -were  little  known.  There 
is  added  a  long  lift  of  veftments,  ornaments -for -the 
altar,  .almoft  all  of  velvet,  or  the  richeft  filks- 
embroidered  with  gold  and  filver,  and  fome  of  them' 
enriched  with  precious  ftones.  From  thefe  the  reader 
will  form  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  the 

.  Popifb 
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Popifli  Vorlliip,  even  in  thofe  nations  wHich  were 
Icall  remarkable  for  wealth. 

The  epitaph  of  Traill  Bifliop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  who 
died  yf.  i).  1401  is  a  rich  Monkilh  conceit,  and  may 
pollibly  divert  feme  of  our  readers. 

Hie  fuit  Ecclefia  dircEla  columna^  feneftra 
hucida^  thuribulum  redolens^  campana  fonora. 

To  the  catalogue  of  Scotch  Bifliops,  our  author 
has  added  a  lilt  of  Scotch  Saints  and  has  mentioned  the 
days  confecrated  to  their  memory,  which  may  be  of 
ufe  in  fixing  the  dates  of  antient  events.  Some  of  our 
countrymen  too  may  be  pleafed  with  fuch  an  ample 
monument  of  the  piety  of  their  anccllors.  Scotland, 
altho'  no  confidcrable  pcrfccution  be  mentioned  by  our 
antient  writers,  has  enriched  the  Kalcnder  with  more 
than  an  hundred  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  its  native 
growth.  St.  Guthagetiy  the  moll  antient  of  thefe 
worthies,  is  faid  to  be  a  Confeflbr  under  Dioclefian. 
There  is  a  miltake  with  regard  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  owing,  we  prdbme,  to  an  error  in  the  prefs. 
Inllead  of  A.C.  99.  it  ought  to.be  299.  Dioclefian 
refigned  the  empire,  A.  C.  304  and  the  violence  of  his 
pcrfccution  commenced  fome  years  before  that  event. 
St.  Dutbakoy  A.  D.  1 249,  is  the  latell  Confeflbr  in 
the  roll.  But  how  he  came  to  be  ranked  among  the 
fufferers  for  religion,  fo  long  after  the  eitablilliment 
of  Chriftianity  in  Scotland,  is  beyond  our  .  Ikill  in 
legendary  hillory  to  explain. 

The  large  catalogue  of  religious  houfes  in  Scotland, 
with  which  the  work  concludes,  is  in  our  opinion  the 
moil  curious  and  inllruAivc  part  of  it.  The  author 
deferibes  the  fituation  of  each  houfe,  gives  the  hillory 
of  its  foundation,  mentions  the  religious  order  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  frequently  informs  us  on'  whom  its 
.  lands  and  revenues  were  bellowed  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  vail  progrefs  which  luperllition  had  made 

among 
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firtiong  our  ancellors,  may  be  cllimatcd  by  the  num-^ 
ber  of  monaltries  throughout  the  kingdom.  No  few¬ 
er  than  1 20  l>elonged  to  the  various  orders  of  Monks  j 
23  were  poireffed  by  Nuns.  Thofe  which  were  the 
property  of  the  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  arc 
not  taken  into  the  account. 

Our  author  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a  long  preface 
concerning  a  controverfy  of  no  great  importance* 
Some  writers  in  defence  of  Prelbytery  had  alTcrted, 
that  the  Scots  were  converted  to  Chriltianity  by  cer¬ 
tain  preachers  from  Alia,  and  not  by  any  member  of 
the  Romilh  church  :  that  the  order  of  Bilhops  was 
unknown  in  Scotland  till  the  tenth  century,  and  that 
the  ancient  ecclefiailic  government  by  Culdees^  refem- 
bled  the  Prelbyterian  model.  The  difl'erence  betwixt 
the  Roman  and  ancient  Scotch  church  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  obferving  Eakcr,  is  the  chief  foundation 
of  this  opinion. 

But  our  author^  by  fevcral  reafons  extremely  plan* 
fible,  and  which  our  readers  will  eafily  excufe  us  for 
omitting,  makes  it  evident,  that  the  Scots  did  not 
mitate  the  Afiatics,  but  obferved  the  fame  rule  for  find¬ 
ing  Eafter  which  was  followed  in  the  church  of  Rome 
for  fome  centuries.  With  regard  to  the  Culdees^  he 
contends,  that,  inftead  of  being  enemies  to  Epifcopal 
government,  they  were  the  very  perfons  in  whom  the 
right  of  elcifling  Billiops  was  velfed.  An  argument 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  early  introduction  of 
Epifcopal  hierarchy  into  Scotland,  more  convincing 
than  any  affertion  of  Monks  or  Chronicle-writers* 
The  arrival  of  difciples  from  Afia  in  an  age  fo  early  as 
fome  of  our  Hiilorians  pretend,  may  without  helita- 
tion  be  pronounced  fabulous ;  and,  were  it  true,  it 
does  not  affed  the  prefent  argument.  It  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  that  the  knowledge  of  chriltianity  fhould  have 
|>enetrated  into.Scotland  in  anyother  way  than  through 
the  Roman  province  in  England.  If  that  be  the  cale^ 
no  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  fiich  an  early  difference 
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betwixt  the  Scots  and  other  churches  in  dodrine,-  ce¬ 
remonies,  or  government.  Ambition  and  the  love  of 
power  began  early  to  infeft  the  clergy ;  credulity  and 
foperftition  prevailed  among  the  people ;  and  the  fame 
caufes  did  not  fail  of  producing  every  where  the  fame 
cfl'eds.  . 


Article  IV. 

Lettres  de  Louis  XIV,  aux  Princes  de  FEurope,-  d 
fes  Giniraux^  fes  Minijlres^  (^c.  recuillies  par  Mr. 
Refe  Secretaire  du  Cabinet^  &c.  Edinburgh^  Hamilton 
and  Balfeury  23.5  Pages*  Price  3  j.  ^  . 
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IF  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  had  not  awakened  the  c\> 
riofity  of  the  public  fo  much  as  to  render  every  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  interefting,  this  colle^ 
iflion  of  letters  had  remained  for  ever  in  the  cabinet 
where  it  was  lodged.  They  are  of  a  very  public  na¬ 
ture,' neither  containing  any  important  particulars  with 
regard  to  affairs  of  State,  nor  gratifying  the  love 
of  Anecdot.  It  was  fcarcely  to  be  expected  in¬ 
deed,*  that  they*  fhould  have  informed  us  of  any  thing 
that  was  not  commonly  known,  or  prefented  us  with 
a  different  view  of  any  of  the  charjuiters  of  that  age. 
Had  they  done  fo,  there  might  have  arifen  a  juft  fu- 
fpicion  that  they  were  not  genuine  fetters.  Moft  of 
them,  we  may  fujyofe,  are  the  work  of  a  Secretary, 
tho^  ieveral  may  have  been  wrote  by  the  King's 
own  hand.  The  ftile  is  very  fuitaWe  to  letters 
ofbufiiiefs,  or  complement,  for  fuch  they  generally 
are^  grave,  concife,  and  fometimes  expreflive.  of 
great  ^gnity.  The  collcftion  begins  in  the  i66i  with 
letters  wrote  upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  from  that  period  there  are  fome  letters  in  each 
down  to  the  1678.  The  period  of  hiftory  is 

^  ... 


Lettres  de  Louis  XIV*  {<f 

ftifl  of  events  that  are  fiifficiently  intereftingj  and 
have  had  very  confiderable  confequences,  but  arc 
generally  pretty  well  known.  The  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  upon  occalion  of  the  attack  made  upon  the 
French  Ambaffador  at  Rome  by  the  Corfican  guards, 
and  the  expedition  againll  the  Corfairs  in  Africa,  arc 
the  affairs  of  which  we  find  the  greatell  detail  in  thefe 
letters.  Both  of  them  contributed  greatly  to  eftablifli 
the  perfonal  dignity  of  Louis.  His  character  is  known 
to  have  been  fufficiently  devout.  But  even  devotion 
and  bigotry  itfelf  could'not  make  him  fubmit  the  ma- 
jelly  of  a  prince,  to  that  power  to  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  facriticed  the  reafon  of  a  man.  Rome  had  been 
accuftomed  for  ages  to  exercife  a  defpotic  empire  over 
the  confciences  of  men,  and  by  means  of  that  had  re¬ 
duced  the  fovereignty  of  princes  to  a  fubordination 
to  the  Papal  power;  that  dependence  had  by  degrees 
worn  oft,,  and  befides  that  many  nations  bad  freed 
themfelves  from  the  Papal  yoke,  Rome,  that  had  de¬ 
throned  Monarchs,  and  laid  kingdoms  under  its  inter- 
didions,  had  in  the  former  century  been  belieged, 
ftormed  and  plundered  by  a  Catholic  army.-  But 
thefe  were  regarded  by  moft  Papifts  as  the  effeds  of 
impiety  or  violence,  and  Rome,  by  artfully  inflaming 
the  zeal  which  animated  Papifts  •  againft  Proteftants^ 
had  refunied  a  confiderable  authority  over  all  that  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  tenets.  The  political  fyftem  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  varied  very  much  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  The  confidcration  which  the  Proteft- 
f  ant  powers,  England,  Sweden  and  Holland,  had  ac¬ 
quired,  diminiflied  greatly  the  implicit  reverence  paid 
to  the  See  of  -Rome ;  but  the  fubtle  genius  of  the  court 
of  Rome  had  accommodated  its  mcafures  to  the  change 
of  fituation,  and,  by  mediating,  negotiating,  intrigue 
and  delay^  ftill  preferved  in  the  Catholic  courts  that 
authority  which  it  had  formerly  maintained  by  the 
terrors  of  Ecclefiaftical  power.  Louis  XIV.  was 
the  firft  prince  who  deliberately  and  without  force, 


Lettres  de  ,  Louis  XIV. 

in  fpite  of  all  fliuffliiip;  or  delays,  obliged  the  Sec 
of  Rome  to  Hoop  to  this  authority,  and  compel- 
led  that  ix)wer  to.  afk  him  pardon  for  an  affront, 
from  whofe  authority  he  at  the  fame  time  received 
abfolution  for  all  liis  offences.  A  few  years  more 
prefented  a  very  different  fccne  to  Europe.  Louis 
obliged  the  fpiritual  authority  to  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  lliewed  that  he  underilood  the  rights 
of  a  Monarch.  James  weakly  endeavoured  to  make 
a  free  people  embrace  the  antient  fuperftition  that  it 
had  formerly  exploded  and  Hill  abhorred,  and  Hoop  to 
the  flavery^that  it  had  combated  and  difdained  ;  llievv- 
ing  himfclf  equally  ignorant  of  the  maxims  of  pru¬ 
dence,  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  the  duties  of  the 
prince.  The  confequence  was,  Louis  was  reipeded 
by  his  enemies  and  reverenced  by  his  fubjedts,  whilH 
James  became  formidable  to  his  friends,  contemptible 
to  his  enemies,  and  hateful  to  his  fubjeds.  By  them 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne  which  he  was  unfit  to 
fill  ;  he  was  neglected  by  Rome  to  which  he  had  fa; 
crificed  himfelf ;  and  he  was  lupported,  pitied  and  de? 
fpifed  by  Louis.  There  is  a  letter  in  this  collection 
wrote  by  Louis  to  the  Pope.  It  is  exprefled  with  a 
firmnefs  and  refolution  that  proved  in  the  event  fupe: 
rior  to  Italian  policy. 

‘‘  Molt  holy  father,  our  coulin  the  Duke  de  Crequi, 

our  Ambaflador-Extraordinary,  having  acquainted 

us  of  the  affaflination  committed  upon  his  perfonj 

that  of  our  Ambafladrefsi  and  of  all  the  French 

who  were  on  the  20th  current  on  the  Hreets  of 

Rome,  by  the  attack  of  the  Corfican  militia  of  your 

Holinefs ;  we  have  directly  ordered  our  faid  coulin 

to  quit  the  ecclefiaHical  Hate,  that  his  perfon  and 

“  our  dignity  remain  no  loii^r  expofed  to  attempts 

y  of  which  hitherto  there  are  no  examples  even  among 

f  ^  barbarians  ;  and  we  have  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the 

Sieur  de  Bourlemont,  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  to  know 

if  your  Holinefs' inclines  to  approve  w  hat  that.foldi- 

ery  has  done,  and  if  you  intend  or  not  to  make  us 

•  •  * 
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Leltres  de  Louis  XIV, 

,  “  a  fatisfadion  fuitable  to  tlie  greatnefs  of  the  offence, 

I  5‘  wliich  has  not  only  violated,  but  unworthily  over* 

.  “  turned  the  law  of  nations.  We  afk  nothing  of 

'  your  Holinefs  upon  this  occafion.  You  have  been 
‘  “  lb  long  accuftomed  to  refufe  us  every  thing,  and 
=  ‘‘  have  teifified  hitherto  fo  much  averfion  for  what 

I '  “  regards  our  perfon  and  our  crown,  that  we  believe 

■  “  it  is  better  to  refer  to  your  own  prudence  your  re- 

folutions,  upon  which  ours  fliall  be  regulated  ;  we 
,  “  only  wifh  that  thofe  of  your  Holinefs  may  be  fuch, 

I  “  that  they  may  oblige  us  to  continue  to  pray  God 

“  that  he  maypreferve,  moll  holy  Father,  your  Holi- 
I  “  nefs  to  the  government  of  our  mother  the  holy  church. 

“  At  St.  Germain  in  Layc.  30th  Augujl  1662.” 

I  This  letter  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  remarkable  one ; 

!  and  the  tranllation,  which  is  almoll  literal,  may  ferve 

s  to  Ihew  the  fentiments  of  it,  tho’  it  can  but  iriiper* 

'  fedly  exprefs  the  dignity  with  which  the  original  is 

wrote.  The  hillory  of  this  affair  is  iniirely  foreign 
'  to  the  purpofe  of  a  Review^  and  befides  it  is  generally 
known. 

The  expedition  againft  the  Corfairs  is  but  very, 
flightly  mentioned  in  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  and, 
to  fay  truth,  it  is  but  an  inconfiderable  event  in  hifto* 

'  ry.  The  defign,  however,  was  worthy  of  a  prince, 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  ufcful  to  mankind. 
'  The  piratical  Hates  upon  the  coall  of  Affrica,  are 
hot  conliderable  enough  to  be  dangerous  to  great 

■  cities,  or  formidable  to  Hates,  but  they  are  often  the 
.  caufe  of  infinite  dillrefs  to  particulars.  Hence  to  fup- 
'■  prefs  their  power  of  doing  mifehief,  is  rather  an  ad  of 

humanity,  than  of  political  prudence :  but  it  is  an 
I  ad  becoming  a  Monarch  who  cpnfults  tire  good  of  his 
fubjeds,  expofed  to  'their  attacks;  and  worthy  of  a 
,  free  Hate*  which  has  a  more  particular  intcrcH  to 
I  proted  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

Thofe  who  are  delirous  to  know  the  particulars  of 
this  expedition,  and  the  reafons  why  it  mifearried,  will 
iind  fome  fatisfadion  in  confulting  thefe  letters. 

"  Article 

*"1^0  3».**S'o>*.T 
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A  Second  Dijfertation  on  Ume^water  • 


Article  V, 

A  Second  Dijfertation  on  Shfick-lime  and  Lime-water ;  by 
Charles  Alfton^  M.  D.  the  King^s  Botaniji  in  Scot¬ 
land^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbyficians^  and 
Profejfor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  IJniverJity  of 
^  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  Sandsy  Murray  and  Cochrany 
64  pages.  Price  i  s. 

This  is  the  laft  piece  in  a  controverfy  betwixt 
Alllon  and  Doctor  Whytt,.  about  fome 
of  the  pro^Tties  and  niedicinal  ufes  of  Quick-lime  and 
Lime-water,  Jt  has  fuch  connexion  with  the  fame 
author^s  firft  Differtationj  and  with  Doftor  Whytt’s 
Effay,  that  ho  diftinft  account  caii  be  given  of  it  fe- 
parately.  But  \ye  believe  all  of  our  readers,  w’ho  at¬ 
tend  to  fubjefts  of  this  kind,  have  already  had  fo  much 
of  the  difpute,  that  they  will  excufe  us  from  reviving 
it :  cfpecially  as  we  fhall  have  a  better  opportunity, 
to  entertain  them  on  Quick- limei  when  we  come  to 
confidcr  Doftor  Black’s  experiments,  which  are  now 
in  theprefs.  * 

'We  cannot^  however,  difmifs  this  little  picce^ 
without  taking  notice  of  the  author’s  chidour,  in 
acknowledging  his  own  miftakes.  On  reviewing 
the  firll  differtation,  1  pbferved,  fays  he y  fome 
paflagesin  it,  which  want  to  beexjhained  or  cot: 
refted.”  Then  follow  about  two  pages  of  correifli- 
ons  on  the  firft  differtation.  And  he  writes  a  preface 
to  the  fecond,  on  purpbfe  to  fupply  and  correft  fome 
defeats  and  errors  which  he  obferved  in  it,  after  it 'was 
printed  off.  And,  at  the  end  of  this  preface,  he  fpeaks 
of  his  antagonift  in  thefe  terms  :  “  1  cannot  conclude, 
without  again  owning,  in  juftice  to  the  Effay,  and 
to  my  worthy  friend  the  author,  that  !  ftill  efteeni 
it,  as.  a  moll  ufcful  and  laborious  berfoimance, 
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"A  Second on  Lime-water  '.  a  I 

which  has  done  more  good  in  the  ftone  and  gravel, 
than  any  thing  formerly  written  on  the  fubjcd.  It 
‘‘  was  the  Eflay  chiefly  that  determined  me  to  drink 
“  Lime-water,  as  well  as  direfted  to  not  a  few  of  the 
experiments  ;  which  I  made  with  a  view  to  im- 
‘‘  prove  the  Dodlor^s  plan,  and  to  confirm  the  cx- 
tenlive  ufe  and  virtues  of  C^ick*  lime  and  its  water# 

Article  VI. 

^he  Salifications  and  Decorum  of  a  Teacher  of  Chri>» 
Jiianity  conftderedy  with  a  View  to  the  Temper  of  the 
prefent  Age^  rejpe^ing  Religion^  and  to  fome  late 
.  Attacks  which  have  been .  made  upon  it.  A  Ser- 
mn  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  •y  at 
Aberdeen^  April  8.  1755'*  By  Robert  Traill 

Minifter  of  Banff.  Publijhed  by  defire  of  the  Synod. 
Aberdeeny  Printed  by  J.  Chalmers y  1755;  ^ 

46  pages.  « 

This  is  a  fenfible  and  fpirited  difeourfe ;  and 
the  author  difeovers  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  gc« 
nius  and  of  refledlion.  ^His  fcope  is,  toconfider  the 
virtues  and  endowments  of  which  a  Miniller  Ihould 
be  poflelfed,  as  arifing  from  the  decency  of  his  chara¬ 
cter.  This  leads  him  to  give  a  view  of  the  nature 
and  fpirit  of  true  religion,  and  to  vindicate  it  from 
fome  afperfions  which  have  been  caft  on  it ;  where 
he  takes  occafion  to  animadvert  pretty  fmartly  on  the 
author  of  a  late  Eflay  concerning  miracles;  As  a  fpe-. 
cimen  of  the  Reverend  author^s  manner  of  writing, 
we  fliall  feleft  his  obfervations  on  the  ufe  and  conduct 
oi  the  imagination  in  difeourfes  from  the  pulpit. 

As  in  morals,  fo  in  eloquence,  the  right  con- 
duct  of  the  imagination  is  an*  affair  of  capital  impor- 
tance,  but  difficult  and  delicate  execution.  If  w*e 

“  arc 
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ft  4  *  ^^alificaikns^  ^and •  'Decorum  of.^a  it eacher:  r 

are  careful  however  never  to  lofs  fight  of  the  great 
end  of  all  our  inltrudtions,  which  is  to  make  men 
wifer  and  better,  wclhall  bc  molt  effectually  fecured 
“  from  the  more  prejudicial  and  nnfeemly  errors  rela- 
ting  to  the  management  of  that  faculty;  When  we 
would  perfuade  men  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
‘‘  holinefs  and  virtue,  it  is  furely  a  very  proper. ufe  of 
‘‘  imagination  to  employ  it  in  prefenting  moral  and 
divine  objeCts  to  their  minds  in  their  owm  intirc,- 
native  fplendor  and  beauty ;  by  making  an  exact 
‘‘  evolution,  fo  to  fpeak,  of  their  interior  and  moll 
engaging  qualities ;  exhibiting  their  principal  pro- 
perties  and  powers  in- one  comj'Jeat  and  regular  c* 
numeration,  and  unfolding  them  in  full  expanfion 
“  before  our  hearers,  fo  as  to  arreft,  occupy  and  ra- 
‘‘  vilh  the  whole  foul.  Is  not  all  this  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  order  to  convey  the  objeCt  whole  to  the 
‘‘  mind,  make  it  ftrike  with -its  full  force,  andinfure 
its  complcat. effect  ?  or  would  it  be  an  infraction  of 
‘‘  any  law  of  juft  criticifm  to  advance  a  ftep.  further^ 

‘‘  and  by  availing  ourfelves  of  the  analogy  which  fub- 
fills  between  the  material  and  moral,  the  fenfible 
and  fpirkual  world,  to  aid  our  conceptions  •  of  the 
“  latter,  by  images  and  illuft rations- drawn  from  the 
former  ?  I  apprehend  not.  Wherein  confifts,  then 
‘‘  the  abufe  of  imagination  in  eloquencC(?  chiefly,  I 
‘‘  fuppofe,  in  employing  it  for  dts  own  fake,  inftead 
of  ufing  it  as  an  engine  to  reach  the  heart,  to  feize 
the  confcience,  and  roufe  the  paflionsj  in  employ- 
ing'  it  to  play  and  tickle,  to  aniufe  and  divert,  to 
M  Ihine  and  fparkle,  to  dazzle  and  confound,  without 
any  ulterior  determination.  This  'is  furely  a  moft 
notorious  abufe  of  that  faculty,  to  make  it  ferve  to 
withdraw  the  hearers  attention  from  the  great  objed 
you  would  recommend  to  his  affeClion  and  puri'uit, 
and  to  lead  him  only  to  gaze  upon  its  brilliant  lu- 
fture,-and  to  admire-  its  fprightly  fallies.  5  This  is 
truly  to  obftruCl,  inftead  of  forwarding  any  folid 

‘‘  conviCtionj 
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^ht  ^edifications  and  Dteomm  of  a  Teacher, 

‘‘  conviction  or  true  pathetic  emotion  in  the  minds  of 
‘‘  the  hearers  ;  and  the  imagination  thus  perverted,  is 
‘‘  really  no  better  than  thofe  wandering  meteors  which 
perplex,  inllead  of  directing  the  devious  traveller, 
“  by  their  bewildering  lullure.  Whereas,  if  we  really 
meant  to  inllruCt  and  perfuade  and  move  effectually, 
and  knew  how  to  accomplifh  our  purpofe,  we  would 
Itudy  as  much  as  poflible  to  difappear  ourfelves, 
‘‘  and  frame  and  alter  our  fermons  in  (uch  a  manner, 
‘‘  that  the  lubjeCl,  and  not  the  fpeaker,  Ihould  arreft 
‘‘  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  and  ingrofs  their 
whole  regard  and  affeCtion.  *  In  a  word,  we  are  to 
view  the  imagination  chiefly  as  an  avenue  to  the 
‘‘  heart,  and  to  the  confcience,  and  employ  it  to  in- 
fufe  warmth  into  the  former,  and  imprefs  conviClion 
upon  the  latter.  All  gaudy  and  fuperfluous  decora- 
tions  which  contribute  nothing  to^the  juft  and  en- 
tire  effcCl  of  the  piece,  are  juftly  exploded  even  in 
thofe  inferior  arts,  whdfe  end  is  more  immediately 
“topleafe:  how  much  more  ought  thofe  ambitious 
ornaments  to  be  retrenched,  in  inculcating  the  fo- 
lemn  and  weighty  truths  of  religion  ?  Here  let  it  be 
‘‘  ever  remembred,  that  nothing  but  what  is  natural 
can  pleafe,  and  that  affeClation  and  grace  are  in  a 
ftate  of  irreconcileable  oppofition  ;  let  us  never  lofe 
figfit  of  nature.  Follow  the  bent  of  your  own  ge  • 
nius,  if  you  are  defirous  of  pleafing.  Let  each  en- 
deayour  to  find  out  his  own  vein,  and  draw  from 
that  fource,  rather  than  copy  after  a  model  furnifhed 
by  another,  however  excellent.  Not  that  every 
kind  and»degreeof  fecondary  imitation  is  altogether 
‘‘  to  be  exploded:  but,  till  thefe  inferior  patterns  be  e- 
ftimated  wholly  by  their  likenefs  to  nature  itfclf^ 
and  employed  only  as  helps  to  aflift  us  in  drawing 
after  this  true  and  ultimate  original;  let  the  fenti- 
ments'be  derived  from  our  own  genuine  fenfe  of 
‘‘  things,  from  our  own  nature  and  moil  intimate 
feelings ;  and  the  whole  manner  be  the  pure  emana- 
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l^he  Qualifications  and  Decorum  of  a  ^ tacher. 

lions  of  nature  improved,  if  you  will,  and  matured, 
but  not  lhackled  and  diftorted,  by  art  and  culture.  A 
perfon  who  moves  in  trammels,  will  moft  certainly 
not  be  able  to  walk  gracefully.'^ 

^  2  A  1  K  t: 


Article  VII. 

Ihe  Redeemer's  Ability  to  fave  Sinners  to  the  utter- 
tndflj  illujirated  in  two  Sermons^  preached  in  the 
^olbooth  Church  of  Edinburgh^  at  the  Celebration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  March  1755, 
by  Thomas  B  oft  on  Minifter  at  Oxnam,  Edinburgh^ 
*  Printed  by  Lumfden^  for  Gray  and  Peter^  48 
pages.  Price  ^d. 

The  text  is  Heb.  vii.  25.  Wherefore  he  is  able  to 
fave  them  to  the  uttermoft  that  come  unto  God  by 
himi  As  for  the  difeourfes  themfelves,.  we  can  fay  no 
more  of  them,  than  that  they  appear  to  be  ferious  and 
weir  meant  performances.  It  were  needlefs  to  give 
any  extradts  from  them  ;  for  the  fubjedl  has  been  often 
handled  by«  others,  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  been 
placed  in  any  new  or  better  light  by  our  author.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  fome  expreflions  and.allufions  in  thefc 
fermons,  which,  however  acceptable  they  may  be  to  the 
loweft  clafs  of  readers,  yet  to  every  perfon  of  judgment’, 
and  who  has  any  regard  for  religion,  they  mull  appear 
to  be  mean  and  unworthy  the- dignity  of  the  fubjedl: 
E.g>  Inp.  14.  the  author,  fpeaking  of  our  Saviour's 
incarnation,  fays,  ‘‘  Heneed^  not  to  have  a  heart  pre- 
pared  him,  his  ,  heart  was  prepared  from  all  eterni- 
ty ;  but  he  wanted  a  body,  a  fuit  of  flefli  and  blood, 
fuch  as  divine  nature  never  wore  before ;  and  God 
himfelf  was  at  the  whole  coft  of  making  it."  The 
nndecency  and  impropriety  of  this  allufion,  is  obvious 
•  -  .  .  '  /  •  .  _  at 
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at  firft  fight.  In  p.  15.  he  -  introduces  the  following 
fimile :  If  we  look  ilraight  to  the  fun^  we  arc  itruck 

blind,  and  can  fee  nothing  at  all  which  he  thus 
applies.  So,  if  we  look  to  the  divine  elTcnce,  the 
^  very  light  of  it  ftrikes  us  blind ;  but  the  rays  of  it 
‘‘  arc  refradled  and  broken  by  the  human  nature,  which 
^  is  like  a  back  to  the  Godliead/^  This  back  to  the 
Godhead  is  a  phrafe  we  don^t  remember  to  have  feen 
or  heard  before.  And  indeed  we  Ihould  rather 
have  expected  to  have  found  it  in  fuch  a  performance 
2iSthe  Prejbyterian  eloquence^  than  in  afetnion  publiilied 
with  the  author’s  name  prefixed  to  it,  and  faid  to  be 
pireached  in  one  of  the  churches  of  this  city.  \np,  22. 
after  mentioning  the  abfurdity  of  a  creature’s  merit- 
ing  at  the  hands  of  a  Creator,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  the 
fuppofition  of  it,  puts  an  affront  upon  the  Son  of 
God^  as  if  his  merit  were  not  fufficient ;  ’tis  no  lefs 
than  an  attempt  to  eik  and  patch  up  that  glorious 
robe  of.  righteoufnefs  woven  out  of  the  blood  and 
‘‘  bowels  of  the  Redeemer,  as  if  it  were  a  torn 
and  imperfect  thing.”  lu  another  place,  fj^eak- . 
ing  of  Satan  under  the  charadlcr  of  a  ferpent 
/>.  37.  he  reprefents  him  as  lying  nibbling  at  the 
heels  of  the  Saints^  Many  other  phralcs  of  the 

fame  kind  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  difcourlcs;  luch  as, 
the  foul’s  minting  to  dq)art  out  of  the  fpiritual  E- 
‘‘  gypt,  the  Redeemer’s  paying  the  dyver^s  debt^  &cc;V 
Such  vulgari/ms  as  thefe,  are  indecent  even  in  con- 
verfation,  but  much  more  fo  in  a  folemn  difeourfe 
from  the  pulpit,  on  the  molt  important  article  of  our 
holy  religion.  What  pity  is  it,  that  a  MiniltCr  of  the’ 
Gofpel,  who  has  had  the  advantage  (as  we  prefume)  of 
a  regular  education,  Ihould,  in,  order  to  edify,  we 
fhall  not  fay  pleafe  the  common  people,  defeend  to  fueb 
meannefs'of  expreffion,  and  have  recourfe  to  fuch  ex¬ 
travagant  allufions,  as  mull  difgult  every  reader  of 
talle,  and  even  tend  to  expofe  religion  iticlf,  to  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  wicked  and  profane. 

Article 


^ABtTICLE  VIII»  f  -jstM 

^fhe  N»twri  ati  Extmt  0f  Unity  Jkittd  tnd  exptaineiy 
]  0»d  tbt  faneft  thtnof  fitewn.  A  Strmn  frtacb^  ht^ 

'  fort  tbt  provincial  Spud  of  Danfries^  at  tbarJAuh 
’"l  ingin  Aj^il  tys'Sf  **  Ppd-  cxxxiii.  Edttmd 
M.  A.  Ma^er  ai  Mojfat.  !  Edtnhirgbf 
fritard  by  SaaJt^  Murrey  and  Codnran,  fw^l^cblan 
Hunter^  Prut  6  d.  39  pages.a  ^  «1L 


HE  title  prdixed  to  this  fermon  isfoindeBnitet 
and  the  fermon  itfdf  lb  wrplexed  and  ohreure,  & 
ve  were  under  the  necemtv  of  perofins  manv 


f?'  ■  i  s  i  ,'■ 


that  we  were  under  the  neceffiiy  of  perufing  many 
pages,  before  we  could  perceive  it  to  be  the  author's 
cle%n,^  difeourfe  of  tiut  union  and  mutual  agreement  ] 
gnumg^^hriltians,''  whi^  is  fcaindcd  on  reaiba  mid  * 
ftri<Sb)y,.enj(Hned  by  Revelation..  The  text,.«htch  he 
lias  chofen  for  mis  fubjed,  is  Pfalm  icMxim.v.t. 
fStbedd  bow  good  aMd^a^ant'U  is  for  bretbrm  tojwdd 
'ibtgttber'm  unity.  The  method  he  propofes, 

^5  to  explain  the  nature  of  unl^,  and  to  caa&ier  its  " 
ext^t  in  the  piefent  condition  of  mankind; 

**  To  -lliew  the  htnefe  of  it;«2ndo/{ftv'd^.  To  make  a 
fome  improvement  fuitaWe'io  the  fubjed,  « 

order  to  explain  the  nature«of  unity,  Ik  Brft  premifts  v 
ibrae  genersd  “  oUervatitms,"  as  he  afterwards  llyles 
jhem  p.  S;'  which,  he  fays,  have  a  “  connexion”  with 
’the  fubjeft.  In  the  6rft  of  thefe  obfervations,  we 
ba%'ea  (pecimewof  his  profound  knowledge  in  phyScs. 

Ttie  material  world  (fayso  he)  p.  5.  is  evidmdy 
**  governed  by  certain  great  and  compielienllve  bws, 

«  among  which  the  law  of  unioa,  or  attraftion,  m^ 

**  llB  faid  to  hidd  thc'firft  place.  This  is'tha^^cr 
>  **  of  nature  whereby  its  author  has  connede^9Hm^^ 
~~  .**  as  it  were  the  parts  thereoi^oae  to  another  "nd  a/I 

himfe*^ 
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no  part  of  ^tter  within  the  cooipafs  of  our  ,,ot)lar« 
ration  that  is  not  irreiiijtibly  fulyeded  to  its  power} 
i*  the- parts  ai  tacb  material  fyftein,^  being  indined  to 
y  $beir  pri^pa:  centre,  while  that  again/'  (wz.  each 
„pr(^r  centre,)  hojids  an  unavoid^e  refped  uiita 
^.Ime  a/ivr;  aU  in  r^Iar  fubordinaUon  uniting 
^‘at  that  great  iburce,  from,  whence  this  law  4  de* 
y  rived  iuvl  impreiled  on  the  creatures,  i^n  wbkh 
their  beauty,  their  reciprocal  uiefulnefs,  nay  theis 
veiy  being,  in  its prefent date  fo  abfolutdy  depends." 
After  making  a  few  more  obfervationsof  the  fam^k^nd 
by  way  of  inttpdudioa,  he  proceeds  next  to  difcourfe  ci 
the  fall  oC.raan,  and  the  confluences  of  ic,°— bis  ioa« 
bility  to  recofer  hindelf,— the  neceifity  of  an  ^du? 

al  interpofition"  of  a  divine  perfon  for  this  purpofe-r: 
and  divers  other  aatcers.  This  part  of  the  dtfcouti^he 
calls  Remaris.’*  Rdying  on  thete  remarks,  &r.fayslu^ 
f.  1 1?  let  us  examine  wherein  unity/*  may  now  conii^ 
**  confidered  ut’a  relig^us  f^fe,  at^'as*  implying  » 
o  “  condud  wMch  may  towards  oiir  recovery,' 
^  fumiflied  as  we  are  with  fuperior  aids.  In  ^wce 
V  to  which,  it  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  now  be  under* 
‘‘  ftoc^  whatever  once  it' might  have  be&,*of  an’ 

**  univ^alfamcne^  or  h^ndstd'ientunent,  (^r.  ^nd 

**  therefore”  adds  he  ‘*,what  alone  can  pow  in-nn"" 
“  tolerable  fenfe,  deferve  tlw:  name  of  unity,  mu: 

“  flicw  itietf  by  fucb  SJif^/Uion$  astbefe  which  foll(^| 
“  namely,,  where  there  is,  or  fliall  be  among  men™ 
“  pretty  general  or  pr^ailing  endeavour  to  remove  .thi^ 
*‘  caufes  of  difeord,  and  to  leflore  the  means  wM^ 
‘J  lead  to  union  and  unc  harmony,  by  ^dying, 

**  to  acquire  true  knowlc^e,  to  edabiifli  ah  Kpright 
“^pradicc,  and*  exteafive  gopd  wilt* 

“  Thefc,  {viz.  the  above  mentioned  which  ia* 
“  to  union)  are  the  very  firft,  piiMflet  qH 
union,  without  which  it  cannot  T»- 
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to  unity  alfo,  that  we  try  now  to  cultivate  a  forbeif  1 
‘‘ ancc,  as  much  as  poflible,  univcrfal/*  After  en^ 
larging  for  two  or  three  pages  on  the  cultivation  of 
unity,  he  concludes  this  head  of  difcourfe,  “  with 
“  pointing  out  the  true  method  of  promoting  unity/* 
It  begins  (fays  he p.  17.)  in  perfonal  reformation  or 
felf-government,  and  where  this  has  been 

carried  to  any  comfortable  height,**  it  begins  like- 
ways  in  a  farther  endeavour  to  make  other  (liarers 
in  the  gain  of  your  recovery  from  ignorance  and 
error,  and  finally  it  confijis  in  Ihewing  a  bene- 
‘‘  volence  not  confined  to  any  one  party  or  profef- 
fion,  f5?f.** 

Such  are  the  obfervations,  remarks,  firft  principles, 
means  and  methods,  by  which  the  author  endea¬ 
vours,  in  his  firft  head,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  abftracf  term,  unity. 

The  author  proceeds,  idly^  To  Ihew  the  fitnefs  of 
unity  :  But  here  there  is  fuch  variety  of  things,  fo 
ftrangely  intermixed,  that  the  Ihorteft  abftraft  we  could 
give  of  them,  would  extend  this  article  too  far ;  and 
whether  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  reader*s  edifi- 
cation,  may bequeftioned.' Wefhallonlyfeleftone  paf- 
fage  asa  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  talent  in  making fimi- 
‘‘  lies.  Where  unity  of  defign  (fays  he/).  23.)  and  har- 
mony  in  aftion,  prevail  thro*  all  the  diferent  or- 
ders  of  a  great  community;  it  is  like  a  large  and 
yet  wcll-projK)rtioned  natural  conftitution^*  where 
all  the  vital  aAions  are  done  with  ftrength,  and 
wondrous  facility  ;  whereas  violence  and  divifioh 
are  like  difproportioned  or  convulfed  members,  un- 
‘‘  fightly,  unfit  for  action  or  defence.  Where  fierce 
contentions  and  implacable  difeords  have  entered, 
they  aft  like  the  withering  north-eaft  wind  among 
‘‘  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  blaft  the  tender 

herbage, 

•  By  this  large  and  well-proportioned  natural  conftitution, 
we  fuppofe  our  author  means  a  large  bunutn  boJj. 
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herbage,  and  difappoints  the  morning  dew ;  or  as 
a  burning  fever  among  animals,  which  apace*  lef- 
‘‘  fens,  and,  at  laft,  without  a  remedy,  totally  ex- 
‘‘  tinguilhes  the  lamp  of  life/* 

The  application  or  pradical  improvement  of  this 
difeourfe,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  dodrinal  part  of  it ; 
and  for  this  reafon  we  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  us, 
if  we  take  no  further  notice  of  it,  and  conclude  this 
article  with  a  fhort  word  of  admonition  to  thofe 
gentlemen,  to  whofe  ferious  confidefation  the  reverend 
author  himfelf,  has  particularly  addrefled  this  fermon, 
viz.  let  them  learn  to  avoid  obfeurity  and  affedlation, 
and  lludy  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  in  their  compofitions, 
before  they  adventure  to  publifli  them  to  the  world. 

A  !  Hi;.'; 


Article  IX. 

Several  Difeourfes  preached  at  the  7* mple  Church  by 
Thomas  Sherlock^  Z).  JD.  late  Mafter  of’  the  Temple^ 
now  Bijhop  of  London.^  voL  iii.  London.^  Printed  for 
IVhiJion.^  White Owen^  and  Baker.  396  pages. 

Having  mentioned  in  our  former  Review 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  this  Prelate*s  fermons, 
we  need  fay  no  more  of  this,  except  that  we  find  in 
it  the  fame  ftrain  of  good  fenfe  and  elegant  .writing. 
The  difeourfes  in  this  volume  are  pradlical ;  and  molt 
of  them  pointed  againft  the  prevailing  diforders  of  the 
age.  The  fubjedls  are  generally  treated  in  a  new 
and  uncommon  manner.  Extrafts  were  needlefs  _  to 
give  from  a  book,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  fo 
generally  known  and  read  in  this  country.-  We  lhall 
adventure  it,  as  our  opinion,  that,  among  the  many 
good  fermons  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Engliib 
language,  there  are  none  that  better  deferve  to  be  con- , 
fidered  as  a  model  of  the  ftyle  fuited  to  the  pulpit. 


iJictHs  and  Cehd9n* 

They  are  free'  from  ’  low  metaphors  and  frorn  faHfe 
tinfel;  Ample,  with  dignity;  iinimated,  on  occafirns, 
without  being  llrained ;  ornate,  without  afie<itation. 
If  they  rife  not  to  that  fublime  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
which  in  this  country  feems  in  a  great  meafurc  ‘un* 
known^  in,  compofitions  of  this  kind  ;  they  poffefs 
in  a  high  degree  thj  more  attainable  beauties  of  neat- 
nefs  and  purity;  which,  if  they  do  not  elevate  and 
tranfport,  yet  fix  the  reader’s  attention,  and  convey 
inftniftioh  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

Article  X. 

Lucius  and  Celadon :  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Exijlence 
-  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul*  •  Newcajlle  upon  Tyne^ 
Printed  by  J.  Thomfon  and  Company^  for  I^homas 
Slack  17  6^  pages.  Price  is. 

TH  E  doftrine  of  the  fouPs  immortality  has  been 
the  dielight  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
A  fubjeft  fo  interefting  and  important,  is  always 
worthy  of  attention  ;  and  the  public  is  furely  iindebc- 
6i  to  thofe  who,  in  this  fc^tical  and  licentious  age, 
employ  themfelves  in  illullrating  it.  In  tliis  view 
the  performance  before  us  merits  praife.  *  'It  is  a  col- 
ieftion  of  the  common  arguments  on  this  fubjed, 
put  together  in  aloofe  and  florid  manner.  But,  tho^ 
it  has  the  air  of  a  juvenile  performance,  the  author 
difcpvers  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  with  the  beft 
things  that  have  been  writ  on  this  head.  We  fliall 
lay  before  our  readers  what  he  fays  on  the  ftate  of  the 
foul  during-  fleep ;  from  which  the  objedor,  .  in  his 
'dialogue,  had  raifed  a  doubt  concerning  the  feparatc 
cxiftcnce  of  the  foul.  He  obferves  in  anfwer^  That 
our  bodies^  like  all  other' material  fyllenis,  are  not 
defigned  for  eternal  duration are  ever  variable,  and 
fo  ordered  as  to  ftand  in  need  of  daily  recruits  of 

‘‘  food, 
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food,  fleep  i^c.  During  fleep,  a  fwoon,  a  violent 
‘‘  illnefs,'  or  any  fimilar  caufe,  the  foul  being  imbaraf- 
fed  and  clogged  up  as  it  were,,  is  in  a  ftate  of 
delirium ;  at  lealt,  if  it  docs  think,  itsaftions  are  fb 
incongruous,  as  not  to  be  traced  on  our  waking,  or 
the  recovery  of  our  health  :  notwithftanding  which, 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  foul  is  in  reality  more 
y  defeftive  in  them,  than  at  any  other  time  :  but-  tKe 
‘‘  organs,  through  which  it  is  obliged  to  adt  being  ob- 
llrudled,  its  faculties  are  confequently  impeded, 
‘‘  If,  Celadon,  we  lofe  our  fight  or  hearing,,  the  foul 
is  not  in  the  leall  maimed  thereby  :  it  has  but  loft 
‘‘  its  inftrument  or  bodily  organ ;  its  original  power 
is  ftill  the  fame  ;  and  were  bur  optical  or  auditory 
faculties  reduced  to  order,  the  foul  would  re-exert 
‘‘  its  ufual  faculty.  Thus,  as  Bilhop  Berkely  obferves, 
the  Mufician  cannot,  if  his  inftrument  be  diforder* 
ed,  bring  forth  any  harmony  :  his  (kill  neverthe- 
‘‘  lefs  remains  ;  which,  on  the  inftrumcnt^s  being  re* 
put  into  order,  he  again  exhibits.  Idiotifin,'for- 
‘‘  getfulnefs,  dotage,  &c,  are  not  weakneflfcs  of  the 
loul,  but  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
our  immaterial  principle  in  fuch  cafes,  lofes  its  fa- 
culties,  more  than  the  fun  lofes  its  brightnefs  when 
y  hid  from  us,  by  dark  clouds  interveeni^.  Thus, 
‘‘  during  fleep,  w’^hich  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
refrelhment  of  our  bodily  part,  we  muft  fuppofe 
y  there  is  fuch  a  relaxation  pf*  our  material  organs, 
“  that  our  whole  fyftem  becomes  top  languid  for  the 
foul  to  be  capable  of  exerting  its  adtive  faculties. : 
but  when  the  body  is  recruited  with  proper  ftrength, 
‘‘  the  foul  recovers  its  priftine  power  ;  it  again  dic- 
‘‘  tates.  to  and  governs  the  body ;  and  we  may  per- 
ceive  ^tis'  the  fame  thinking  principle,  the  very 
fime  foul^  that  adluated.us  before  fleq).''  A  fit  of 
jllnefs,  ouf  a,uthor  proceeds  to  obferve,  may  incapaci¬ 
tate  our'  fenfes  and  organs,  thro^^ which  the  foul,  adls, 
from  performing  their  fundlions,  and' by  confequence, 
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.may  fubjeft  the  foul  to  fome  difordcr  ;  ^t  in  death, 
fays  he  the  cafe  is  quite  reverfed :  the  foul,  inftead 
of  being  clogged  and  imbaralfed  by  bodily  impedi- 
ments,  is  abfolutcly  and  ihtirely  freed  from  them, 
— fo  that,  in  deep  or  illncfs,  the  fouPs  lituation  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  it  mull  be  in  death.  In 
the  firll  cafe,  it  is  by  material  inllucnee  prevented 
from  exerting  its  proper  powers  ;  whereas  in  death, 
that  is,  on  its  enlargement  from  this  material  bodily 
“  clog,  it  finds  itfelf  for  the  firll  time  at  full  liberty, 
and  in  full  power  of  expanding  and  exerting,  them 
to  the  utmoll.’^  ^ ,  . . 


Article.  XL 

A  Summary^  ,HiftoTtcal  and  Political^  of  the  JirJl  Plant- 
ittgs^  progrejftve  Improvements^  and  prefent  State  of 
the  Britiflj  Settlements  hi  North- America.  By  JVth 
lam  Douglas f  M.  D.  ivols.  Zvo.  Bofton.^  New- 
England^  printed.  London  reprinted  for  ’R.  Baldwin 
in  Pater-NoJier-row^  1*7  55. 

This  summary  firll  appeared  at  Bollon'  in  occa- 
fional  Iheets  ;  and  being  well  received  in  that 
place,  where  every  perfon  could  judge  of  the  truth 
of  the  fadts  which  k  contains,  was  afterwards  pu- 
blillied  in  two  volumes.  It  Hill  retains  llrong  marks 
of  its  original  and  indigellcd  form.  This  loofe 
way  of  writing  (fays  the  author)  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  Lyric  poetry  :  it  feems  to  be  more  a- 
greeablc  by  its  turns  and  variety,  than  a  rigid,  dry, 
connefted  account  of  things.  Some,  perhaps,  of 
no  talle.may  blame  me  for  want  of  method;  and, 
“  on  the  other  lay,  a  llridl  obfervance  of  the  pro- 
‘‘  .pricty  of  .words,  they  call  pedantry.'^  Whoever 
reads  his  work,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  be  far  from 
acculing  Dr,  Douglas  of  any  fuch  pedantry.  •  And 
^  *  whoever 
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whoever  attends  to  tlie  number,  variety,  and  extra¬ 
vagance  of  his  digreflions,  will  allow,  that  he  writes 
not  only  with  a  Lyric  liberty,  but  with  a  Pindaric 
wildncis.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  an  author,  who 
appears  to  be  lo  converfant  in  the  belt  books,  and 
who  difeovers  lb  much  knowledge  and  ingenuity, 
jhould  himfelf  be  I'ueh  an  utter  Itranger  to  the  art 
and  method  of  compofition.  Senfiblc  of  this  defert, 
he  acknowledges  with  great  candour,  that  ‘‘  his 
‘‘  time  allowed  him  only  to  lay  in  the  materials ;  a 
good  artificer  may  with  eafe  eredt  the  edifice/^ 

•  With  all  its  imperfections,  the  book,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  has  much  merit,  and  difeovers  Dr.  Douglas, 
not  only  to  be  a  writer  of  conliderablc  knowledge^  • 
but  a  man  of  great  integrity.  The  Britilh  empire 
in  America  has  become  a  great  and  interclfing  objetJt 
in  hillory.  I  he  ftrll  accounts  of  this  continent  wxrc 
very  inaccurate  :  thefe  have  been  fervilely  copied  by 
fubiequent  writers.  Oldmixon  and  Salmon,  each  of 
them  the  reproach  of  the  party  to  which  they  ad¬ 
hered,  are  the  authors  of  greateit  note  on  this  fubjedt. 
Few  perfons  of  learning  fettle  in  America.  Thcconi^ 
inercial  life  alfords  little  Icifure  for  fpcculation  or  in¬ 
quiry.  For  all  thefe  rcafons,  an  authentic  and  ra¬ 
tional  account  of  the  Britilh  colonics,  is  yet  a  defide^ 
ratum  in  hillory.  Our  author,  by  his  long  refidence 
in  America,  by  his  extenfivc  knowledge  and  great 
accuracy,  by  his  capacity  to  obferve  with  judgment, 
and  his  difpofition  to  relate  with  fidelity,  will  be  of 
great  ufe  to  fupply  this  want. 

Befides  a  general  account  of  antient  and  modern 
colonies,  of  the  firil  dilcoveries  and  fettletnents  of  the 
Englilh  in  America,  with  lome  remarks  on  the  adjai* 
cent  pofleirions  of  the  French  and  Spaniards;  this 
fummary  contains  a  particular  hillory  of  the  Britilh 
colonies,  which  lie  north  of  Carolina.  It  would  bs 
impofiible,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  our  rea¬ 
ders  any  ufeful  abftrad  of  the  whole  performance; 
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we  fliall  therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  two  I 

articles:  I 

Firjly  The  Hiftory  of  Ncw-England.  Our  author  I 

refides  in  this  colony,  and,  by  confcquence,  his  ac^.  | 
count  of  it  may  be  elleemed  the  moft  accurate  part 
of  ‘  his  work.  That  gallant  militia,  which  has  done 
fo  much  honour  to  the  Britilh  arms  in  America,  was 
railed  in  this  country,  and,  on  that  account,  what-, 
ever  relates  to  it,  merits  the  public  attention. 

New-England  is  divided  into  four  diilincl  go¬ 
vernments; 

*-L  Majfachufets-bayy'  the  eldeft  and  moft  power¬ 
ful  colony,  owes  its  beginning  to  the  fuperttition  of 
the  Englhh,  and  the  enthuliafm  of  its  firft  planters. 

The  rigour  with  which  James  I.  prelfed  conformity 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  obliged  many^per- 
fons  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A  fmall  number  of  thefc 
formed  themfelves  into  a  congregation  at.  Leyden. 
They  were  known  by  the  name  ,  of  Browniftsy  and 
were  diftinguilhed  by  the  wildeft  and  molt  enthu* 
fiaftic  tenets  and  pradlices.  Difgufted  with  the  er^ 
rors  and  impiety  of  mankind,  they  longed  to  be  fe* 
parated  from  fuch  impure  fociety,  and  to  fly  from  the 
infeftion  into  feme  folitary  country.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  perfons  fet  fail  September  9th  1620,  and 
arrived  in  the  Province  of  Maflachufets-bay.  Se¬ 
veral  circumftanccs  facilitated  their  firft  fettlement 


in  this  country;  The  natives  of  America,  who  fubfilt 
•  chiefly  by  hunting,  were  at  no  rime  numerous.  An 
'epidemical  diftemper,  which  raged  immediately  before 
the  anrival  of  the  Europeans,  had  almoft  depopulated 
the  country.  The  fmall  tribes,  into  which  the  Ameri* 
cans  are  divided,  walle  one  another  by  perpetual  wars. 
The  Europeans, '  in  reward  for  the  alfift'ance  W’hich 
they  gave  to  feme  of  thefe  tribes,  were  allowed  to  fix 
themfelves  in  the  country,  and  by  degrees  extended 
their  terriep'ries  at  pleafure.  In' 1624,  when  they 
,  obtained  their*  firft  patent,  their  numbers,  notwith^ 
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ftanding  a  mortality  which  carried  .  off  many  of  the 
firft  planters,  were  increafed  to  180.  In  1640,  they 
bad  grown  to  4000 ;  during  the  enfuing  twenty 
years,  the  colony  diminifhed  rather  than  augmented.. 
The  fame. religious  opinions  which  prevailed  in  New-, 
Ejigland,  werc  in  high  vogue  thro'out  Britain :  and 
many  returned  tliither  to  Ihare  with  their  brethern 
in  their  profperity  and  triumphs.  Soon  after  the 
Rciloration,  penal  laws  were  enacted  againft  all  Dif- 
fenters.  The  feverity  of  thefe  obliged  many  to  fcek 
an  afylum  in  America.  New-England  became  once 
more  a  flourilhing  colony  ;  and  in  twenty  years,  its 
numbers  were  immenfely  .ina*eafed.  But  the  fame 
violent  methods,  which  ,werc  ufed  to  deprive  many^ 
corporations  in  England  of  their  privileges,  were  em¬ 
ployed  againft  this  infant  fettlement.  They  were  re-^ 
quired  in  1683  to  furrender  their  clrarter  to  the  King} 
and,  when  that  was  refufed  .by  a  vote  of  the  Generd-* 
AlTembly,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  iffued ;  and,  by- 
a  judgment  in  Chancery,  their  charter  was  vacated. 
The  whole  power,  both  Icgillative  and  executive, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor  appointed  .by  the 
King;  and  New-England  was  fubj^ed  for  two 
years  to  the  worft  of  all  opprellions,  the  uncontrolled 
and  infolcnt  tyranny  of  a  Viceroy.  The  Revolution 
produced  the  fame  happy  change  there  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  Britilh  dominions.  New-England  recovered 
the  liberties  w^hich  it  had  loft.  On  the  firft  news  of 
the  great  tranfadions  in  England,  the  people  rofe  in 
arms,  feized  their  Governor,  and  fent  him  home  a 
prifoner.  Soon  after  King  William  granted  the  co¬ 
lony  a  new  charter. 

To  this  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of •  the 
colony,  our  author  adds  a  geographical  defcription 
of  it ;  blit  this  part  of  his  work,  from  its  nature, 
will  admit  of  no  abridgment.  It  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  confider  the  account  he  gives  of  the  political 
ponrtitution  of  the  country^  -  • 

la 
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In  their  form  of  government,  all  colonies  endea¬ 
vour  to  imitate  the  laws  and  conllitution  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  which  mankind  naturally  love  and  ad¬ 
mire.  For  this  reafon,  our  colonies  are  all  free 
Hates.  The  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  an  AlTcmbly, 
which  nearly  relembles  a  Britilli  Parliament.  It  con- 
fills  of  three  dillindl  powers,  or,  as  the  author  calls 
them,  Negatives. 

1.  The  Governor,  In  Maflachufets-bay,  he  is  no¬ 
minated  by  the  King,  and  holds  his  commilTion  during 
pleafure.  The  whole  military  government  by  fea 
and  land  is  in  his  hands.  All  civil  officers  receive 
tJieir  commiffions  from  him.  He  calls,  adjourns,  and 
prorogues  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Without  his 
approbation,  no  f|:>eaker,  tho’  chofen  by  the  AlTembly, 
can  take  the  chair.  He  may  rejed:  any  perfon  eledled 
to  be  a  counfellor.  His  alTent  is  requilite  to  give  any 
bill  the  authority  of  law.  Hisfixed  falary  is  aL.iooo, 
but  he  enjoys  conliderable  perquilites. 

2.  The  Council.  It  conlills  of  28  perfons,  who  are 
annually  chofen,  by  a  joint  vote  of  laft  yearns  council 
and  the  new  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  their  aflent  is 
necelfary  to  every  new  law.  In  many  things  the 
Governor  cannot  adl  without  their  concurrence;  they 
judge  of  all  thofe  caiifes  which  in  Scotland  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  CoinmilTaries,  and  in  England  by  the 
fpiritual  courts ;  their  falary  is  5  s.  fer  day. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  a  Governor  ex- 


creifing  a  delegated  and  precarious  power,  and  a  coun¬ 
cil  elcded  annurdly,  cannot  polTcls  the  fame  dignity 
or  weight  in  the  conftitution,  with  a  King  and  here¬ 
ditary  Nobles,  and  by  confequcncc,  that  the 

g.’  Body.^  or  houfe  of .  reprefentatives.,  befides  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  Britilli  houfe  of  commons, 
muft  have  ingrolied  greater  authority  than  is  exer- 
cifed  even  by  that  great  AlTembly:  from  each  of  the 
townlhips,  into  which  the  colony  is  divided,  two 
members  may  be  chofen.  Whoever  polTelTes  40  s. 
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yearly  rent,  or  L.40  property,  has  a  right  to  vote  ; 
the  number  of  townlliips  to  whom  writs  are  ifluec^ 
is  85.  But  as  the  members,  according  to  the  pra- 
dice  which  antiently  obtained  ih  Britain,  arc  fubfillcd 
by  their  conilituents,  feveral  poor  townfhips  never 
ule  that  privilege.  An  10 1  is  the  greateft  number  of 
members  who  have  been  chofen  at  one  time.  The 
allowance  for  their  fubfiftance  is  3  s  per  day. 

The  courts  of  juftice  and  inferior  civil  officers,  rc- 
femblc  as  nearly  as  the  fituation  of  the  country  will 
j^ermit,  thofe  which  are  eitabliffied  and  employed  in 
Britain. 

By  an  indudion  which  feems  to  be  accurate,  our 
author  reckons  the  number  of  acres  in  this  colony  to 
be  3.760,000. 

As  a  poll-tax  is  impofed  upon  all  white  men,  above 
16  years  of  age,  this  makes  all  calculations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  (a  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  article  in  hiftory)  to  be  much  more  accurate 
than  anything  of  that  kind  in  Europe.  In  1742, 
the  number  of  perfons  taxed  were  41,000.  Our  au¬ 
thor  makes  an  allowance  for  concealments,  fffr.  •  and 
alTerts,  that  we  may  compute  50,000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and,  by  applying  Dr.  Halley’s  rule,' the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to 
200,000. 

Our  author’s  account  of  the  finances  is  curious. 
But,  to  render  it  intelligible,  would  require*  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  paper- currency  and  exchange; 
which  would  exceed  the  bounds  alloted  to  this  article. 
The  commodities  fumifhed  by  this  colony,  are 
well  known ;  timber,  naval  Itores  of  all  kinds, 
corn,  filh,  '&c.  In  order  to  give  us  fome  notion  of 
the  Hate  of  their  trade,  our  author  obferves,  that, 
from  Chriftmafs  1747  to  Chriftmafs  1748,  there  were 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Bofton,  veffels  on  foreign 
voyages  540,  entered  in  430.  In  the  fame  year,  from 
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Salem,  cleared  out  131,  entered  96,  exclufive  in  both 
places  of  filhing  and  coafting  veffels*. 

With  regard  to  religion,  our  author  obferves,  tliat 
an  unlimited  toleration  of  all  Chriltians,  Papifts  alone 
excepted,  is  properly  the  ecclefiaftical  conititution  of 
America.  I'he  Independents  are  by  far  the  moll 
numerous  party  in  Maffachufets-bay.  Tlie  wildeft 
fanaticifm  prevailed  among  them  for  many  years. 
Time,  and  the  progrefs  of  learning,  hath  by  degrees 
abated  their  evtravagancies ;  and  now  (fays  Dr. 
Douglas)  they  may  be  elleemed  amongll  the  moll 
moderate  and  charitable  of  Chrillian  profclfions.” 
Befidcs  Independents,  may  be  found  in  this  colony, 
all  the  different  fedls  of  Chriftians  that  ever  appeared 
in  Europe,  and  many  never  known  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

II.  New  Hampfbire  was  many  years  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  Maffachufets-bay,  and  was  disjoined 
from  that  powerful  fettlcmcnt,  by  the  prudent  jealoufy 
of  the  mother  country.  Its  political  conftitution 
nearly  refembles  that  which  we  have  already  defer!- 
bed ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  power  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  is  fomewhat  greater,  and  the  authority  of  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  more  limited.  In  1742,  the 
number  of  perfons  capable  of  bearing  anns  was  6000; 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  24,000.  Commodities  arc 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Maffachufets-bay,  and 
the  Hate  of. their  trade  betwixt  Chrillmafs  1747  and 
Chriftmafs  1748,  was  this;  Cleared  veffels,  121; 
entered^  73* 

^  III.  Rbode^ljland.  ‘‘  This  colony  was  not  ori- 
ginally  from  England,  but  proceeded  from  .-the 
neighbouring  fcttlement  of  Maffachufets-bay,  and 

was 

•  There  is  fcarce  any  fort  of  BritKh  manufactures  {fays  Mr. 
PofUewhays  367.)  whether  for  ufe,  ornament,  or  luxury,  but  is 
imported  inio  Ncw-England ;  lb  that  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  have  been  computed  by  fomc,  to  be  no  Ich 
than  Z.  300,000  a-year. 
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was  made  up  of*  emigrants  and  perfons  baniftied 
from  thence  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions : 
“  thefe  emigrants  were  Puritans  of  Puritans,  and  by 
degrees  refined  fo  much,  that  all  their  religion 
was  almoft  vaiiillied ;  afterwards  it  became  a  recep* 
tacle  of  any  people,  without  regard  to  religion^'. 
The  firll  fcttlem.ent  in  Rhode-Ifland  was  .made  by  a 
few  wild  Enthufialls  in  1637.  In  1643,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  a  proper  patron  for  fuch  a  fociety,  obtained  for 
them,  a  charter  of  incorporation,  whereby  liberty  was 
granted  them  toeltablilh  whatever  form  of  government 
lliould  be  agreeable  to  the  free  men  in  the  colony. 
Suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  men,  and  of  the  age, 
this  form  of  government  was  perfectly  republican ; 
and  Hill  fubfilts  among  them :  the  people  retain  the 
fupreme  power  in  their  own  hand.  The  free  men 
of  the  province,  /.  e.  thofe  who  poflefsM  an'  eftate  to 
the  value  of  L.  400  currency,  cled  annually. a  Cover* 
nor,  Deputy-Governor,  ten  alliftants,  Recorder, 
Treafurcr,  and  Attorney,  and  at  the  fame  time  chufc 
their  reprefentativesi  Neither  the  Governor,  *nor 
board  of  aflillants,'  can  put  a  negative  upon  any  vote 
or  bill,  which  paffes  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
All  officers,  civil  and  military,  are  named  by  a 
joint  vote*  of  the  reprefentatives  and  board  of  alliil* 
ants.  The  Governor  is  merely  the  fervant  of  the 
people,  and  enjoys  little  power,  and  no  great  dignity. 
In  1748  the  number  of  free  men  who  .voted  was  8S8j- 
they  chofe  58  reprefentatives  ;  the  whole  number  of 
people  28,439.  The  flouri&ing  condition  of^this  co¬ 
lony  may  be  efteemed  by  one  circumftance.  During 
the  laft  eighteen  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
•  increafed  confiderably  more  than  one  third  part.  The 
country  is  more  proper  for  pafture  than  corn.  They 
export  great  quantities  of  live-ftock  to  the  Supr* 
iflands.  During  war,  their  chief  trade  is  privateering. 
From  25th  March  i749,,entered  at  Newport,  veflels 
75> — cleared  160.— Almoft  every  extravagance,  that 
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ever  appeared  in  the  xvorld,  under  the  facred  nantc 
of  religion,  may  be  found  in  this  colony.  Our  au¬ 
thor  takes  this  occafion  to  give  a  general  hiftory  of 
the  fefts  which  prevail  in  America  ;  and  tho^  his  opi¬ 
nions  be  often  fingular  and  whimfical,  tho^  he  appears 
fond  of  many  ftrange  conceits  which  we. by  no  means 
approve,  yet  this  part  of  his  work  will  be  very  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  curious. 

IV.  Come5iicut^  This  colony  owes  its  rife  partly 
to  a  fecelfion  from  MalTachufets-bay  occafioned- by  reli¬ 
gious  difputes,  partly  to  a  fupply  from  Britain.  The 
conftitution  of  government  nearly  refembles  that  of 
Rhode-Ifland.  This  is  a  plantation  of  indullrious 
hulbandmen,  who  difpofe  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  have  little  foreign 
commerce ;  our  author  efteems  it  the' molt  llourilhing 
and  happy  of  all  New-England  provinces,'  and  rec* 
kons  its  inhabitants  to  be  100,000. 

♦  From  thefe  furveys  of  the  number  of  people,  the  fum 
total  in  New-England  amounts,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  to  354,000.^  One  fourth  of  thefe  is  nearly 
90,000  fencible  marching  men,  fufficient  (fays  he), 
to  fwallow  up  the  French  in  America  at  few  meals 
‘‘  or  encounters.” 

■  In  more  places  than  one,  he  alTerts,  that  through-, 
out  the  whole  French  fettlemcnts,  which  extend  above 
800  miles,  there  are  not  more  than  12,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  fecond  thing  we  propofe  to  confider,  is  ourau- 
thorns  .account  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  war  in 
America  has  accuftomed  us  to  the  names  of  thefe  peo-^ 
pie  but  the  generality  of  our  readers,  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  little  acquainted  with  their  charadter, 
government  and  numbers.  Former  accounts  of  them 
(fays  Dr.  Douglas)  have  been  xreduloully  copied 
from  credulous  authors.”  America  in  his  opinion,' 
may  be  called  the  youngeft  brother,  and  meaneft  of 
mankind;  The  Americans  are  defedlive  both  in  con- 
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flitution  of  body;  and  in  qualities  of  the  mindv  Tliey 
ure  tender  and  Ihort-lived ;  fimple  and'  ignorant. 
New  Negroes  from  Guinea  are  generally  fiipcrior  to 
them  both  in  bodily  llrength  and  in  acutenefs  of  under* 
Handing.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  either  by 
planting  or  grazing.  A  fmall  quantity  of  maize  and  kid* 
ncy-beans,  is  fomctimesfown  by  their  women ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  their  precarious  fubfiftance,  depends 
upon  their  fuccefs  in  hunting.  They  are  a  people  of  no 
faith  nor  honefty ;  in  revenge,  barbarous  and  impla¬ 
cable.  If  one  perfon  happens  to  kill  another,  he  knows 
that  he  never  can  be  forgiven,  and  for  that  reafoii 
leaves  the  tribe,  and  goes  into  a  voluntary  and  per¬ 
petual  banifliment.  *  Their  wars  are  carried  on  with 
the  fame  unrelenting  (pirit,  and  never  end  till  one  of 
the  contending  tribes  be  deftroyed  or  enflaved.  Their 
fortitude  is  incredible;  they  face  death,  and  fuffer 
torture,  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  concern. 

They  feem  to  have  no  form  of  government,  and  no 
laws  ;  and  are  cemented  only  by  itiendfhip  and  good 
neighbourhood ;  every  individual  is  really  independent*, 
and  adts  at  pleafure.  Where-ever  government*  is  e'- 
ftablilhed,  a  fupreme  compulfive  power  is  lodged  fome* 
where,  and  exerted  in  fome  manner.  The  Americans 
know  nothing  of  this.  When  a  tribe  treats  with  any 
other  botly  of  men,  their  delegates  muft  carry  back 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  and  perfuade  their  young 
men  to  confent  to  them.  •  * 

The  feeble  conllitution  of  the  Indians  is  remark¬ 
able  ; 

•  ^ 

•  similar  caufes  always  produce  (imilar  cffefls.  “  Among  the 
“  Malayans,  where  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  is  unknown,  who- 
“  ever  kills  any  one,  is  certain  of  being  alTaflinated  himfelf,  by 
“  the  relauons  and  friends  of  the  decealed,  becomes  perfcdJy  fu- 
rious,  a'ndVounds  or  kills  every  perfon  who  comes  in  his  way.’* 
De  Vef^nt  des  loix^  lib.  xxiv.  c.  17.  Among  the  Japanefe,  -  where 
the  unrelenting  genius  of  the  laws  never  pardons  a  criminal,  the 
unfortunate  ofender,  who,  from  the  fituation  of  the  country,  can¬ 
not  poflibly  efcape,  grows  wild  with  defpair,  and,  after  commit¬ 
ting  all  the  outrages  in  his  power,  rips  up  his  own  belly. 
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able  ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  obfervable  of  the  defcend* 
ants  of  Europeans  born  in  America.  Neither  the  one 
'  nor  other,  can  bear  tranfplantation.  The  Spanifli  In* 
dians  taken  in  1 702,  and  fold  in  New-England,  almoll 
all  died  of  conluinptions.  Of  500  men  fent  from 
Malfachufets-bay,  on  the  expedition  to  Carthagena, 
not  above  50  furvived.  Of  3000  employed  in  the 
expedition  ■  to  Cape-Briton,  near  one  half  died  at 
Louisbourg.  Our  author  imputes  this  to  the  climate, 
to  the  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
fudden  tranlition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without 
any  temperate  interval.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  has  confiderably  Ihortned  the  lives  of 
Indians. 

The  Americans  are  almoft  utter  ftrangers  to  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  have  neither  temp  es,  altars,  images, 
iior  fet-time  of  worlhip.  On  occafion  of  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  calamity,  their  Pew-wowers^  or  priefts,  call 
them  to  obfervefonie  religious  rites  extremely  abfurd, 
Chriftianity  has  hitherto  made  little  progrefs.  among 
the  Americans,  for  which  our  author  alligns  fevenU 
reafons.  He  obferves  that  the  Miflionaries  employed 
by  the  fociety  in  England  for  propagating  the  gofpel, 
pervert  the  defign  of  that  noble  charity.  Inftead  of 
labouring  tp  epnvert  the  Indians,  they  employ  them- 
ielvcs  in  making  profelytes  of  the  Diilenters. 

Our  author  endeavours,  tp  compute  the  number  of 
fighting  men  in  the  Indian  nations,  which  border  on 
pur  fettlements.,  His  calculanons  fepni  to  be  in 
a  great  meafure  conjedlural.  According  to  him 
their  numbers  are  far  from  being  confiderable.  A 
country  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  frozen  up 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  cannot  fublill  many  in* 
habitants.  '  '  '  ,  * 
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Article  XII. 

She  Dijfertations  upon  different  Subjects.  London^  Print¬ 
ed  for  y.  Whijlon  and  White ^  in  Fleetjtreet.  324 

pages. 

The  author  of  thefe  diflertations  is  the  reverend 
Mr.  John  Jortin,  already  known  to  the  public 
as  a  learned  and  agreeable  writer.  The  fubjerts  are 
of  a  mixt  nature,  theological  and  moral,  hiltorical  and 
critical.  The  author's  ftyle  is  natural  andeafy;  his 
manner,  entertaining ;  his  thoughts  ingenious,  rather 
than  profound. 

The  two  firll  diflertations  relate  to  the  controver- 
fies  concerning  grace  and  predeftination ;  contro- 
verfies  which  have  been  agitated  fo  long,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  advance  any  thing  new  on  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  agitated  with  fo  little  benefit  to  mankind,  that 
their  revival  is  not  to  be  defired.  However,  as  they 
have  often  been  the  entertainment  of  fpeculative  and 
curious  nien,  perfons  of  this  turn  may  perhaps  be  gra¬ 
tified  by  our  author's  diflertations.  The  firu  contains 
an  account  of  his  own  fentiments ;  the  fecond  gives  a 
pretty  full  hiftory  of  the  controverfy,  efpecially  as  it 
iubfilled  betwixt  Auguftin  and  Pelagius.  As  the  au¬ 
thor  declares  himfelf  warmly  on  the  fide  of  free  will, 
againll  the  doftrines  of  predeftination  and  irreliftible 
grace,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined*  that  he  is  no  friend 
to  Auguftin.  Accordingly,  he  pafles  this  fevere 
ceiifure  on  him,' that  he' fell  into  his  predeftinarian 
notions,  firft,  by  retaining  fome  of  his  Manicheifm  ; 
fecondly,  by  meditating  upon  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  underftood  not,  having  only  a  flender 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  of  the  antient 
fathers ;  and  thirdly,  by  a  fpccial  grace  and  illuinina- 
tion,  which  he  fancied  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
himfelf.  Of  Pelagius  he  feenis  to  have  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable 
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vourable  opinion.  He  thinks  his  dodrines  concerning 
grace  and  human  liberty  were  mifreprefented  by  his 
adverfaries ;  and  that  what  is  called  Semipelagianifitiy 
was  undeniably  the  dodrine  of  the  antient  Greek 
Others,  from  Juilin  Martyr  down  to  Chryfoftom, 
and  the  writers  of  the  fifth  century.  His  hiftoty  is 
moftly  extraded  from  LeClerc,  Fleury,  and  Dupin, 
and  intermixed  with  fome  rem'arks  of  his  owq.  Of 
the  juftnefs  of  his  fentiments  on  thefe  controverted 
points,  we  leave  to  Divines  to  judge. 

The  third  difiertation  is  on  the  duty  of  judging 
candidly  and  favourably  of  others,^  and  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Tlje  author  here  difeovers  a  propenfity,  which 
liiuft  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  amiable  kind,  to 
think  well  of  his  feUow  creatures,  and  to  believe  that 
injuftice  is  done  them  by  fome  four  and  rigid  mora^ 
lifts.  Let  us  hear  fome  of  his  obfervations  on  this 
head,  which  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner 
of  writing.  After  comparing  the  motives  which 
-men  have  to  do  good,  and  to  do  evil,  he  proceeds  thus. 
“  Now  from  all  thefe  motives  to  good  and  to  evil, 
“  it  muft  follow,  that  man  will  ufually  and  generally 
be  a  fickle  and  changeable  creature,  not  fteady  ei- 
“  ther  to  good  or  to  evil,  but  palling  from  the  one 
“  to  the  other,  and  often  blending  both  together } 
‘‘  yet,  however,  upon  the  whole,  performing  more 
adions  which  are  good,  or  innocent  at  leaft,  than 
“  bad  ones ;  becaufe  be  hath  far  more  inducements  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Such  kind  of  rea- 
“  foiling,  it  may  be  replied,  is  deceitful  and  unfatif- 
“  fadiory ;  and  it  is  experience  at  lalt  that  muft 
“  decide  the  quertion,  and  not  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  from  the  motives 
“  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  influence  him.  Be  it 
“  fo  :  To  experience  we  will  appeal  and  to  matter  of 
fadl,  and  we  lhall  foon  find,  that  more  good  than 
evil  is  done  in  the  world,  elfe  the  world  could  not 

.  “  fubfift* 
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“  (hbfift,  and  civil  fociety  mnft  difband.  Let  us 
“  take  for  example  one  of  a  middle  -ftation,  whd 
“  palTeth  his  days  quietly  in  all  appearance,  and  lives 
“  in  tolerable  credit  and  repute ;  for  of  fuch  pcrfons 
“  the  bulk  of  I’ociety  confilts.  He  hath  then  a  cal- 
“  ling  or  occupation,  in  which  he  fpends  at  leaft  half 
of  the  walking  hours  of  his  life.  Thus  at  the  firft 
“  account  which  we  take  of  him,  we  muft  fet  down 
“  half  of  his  actions  good,  at  leaft  not  bad.  I  will 
not  fay  that  thefe  are  what  we  call  virtuous  or  re- 
“  ligious  deeds  ;  and  yet  fo  far  as  they  are  done 
**  honeftly,  in  obedience  to  God  and  to  fociety,  and 
“  with  a  view  to  live  reputably  and  without  being  a 
“  burden  to  others,  fo  far  they  undoubtedly  parted 
of  the  nature  of  virtue :  he  has  a  family,  a  wife, 
and  children,  and  fervants,  and  he  takes  care  df 
“  them.  A  thoufand  good  adtions  are  neceflary  td 
“  perform  this,  and  to  live  orderly  and  decently  at 
“  home,  which  muft  be  added  to  the  account.  Hd 
“  has  dealings  with  others,  who  ertjploy  him  and 
“  truft  himj  confequently  he  is  in  all  probaWIity 
“  honeft  in  his  dealings.  Here  likewife  many 
“  good  adlions  are  to  be  ftq^x>fedr  He  has  friends, 
“  and  acquaintances,  and  relations,  who  efteem  him, 
and  are  willifig  to  do  him  fervice ;  confequently  he 
“  behaves  himfelf  well  towards  them,  elfe  he  would 
‘‘  be  deferted  and  flighted.  We  may  add  to  this, 
“  that  he  performs  forae  adts  of  charity ;  that  his 
“  heart  has  aked  for  the  miferies  of  others,  and 
“  his. hand  has  relieved  them.  That  he  has  under- 
“  taken  offices  di^nftve  and  troublefome  to  himfelfj 
“  thro'  friendfhip,  or  gratitude,  or  pity,  or  good 
“  nature,  or  honour.  Add  to  this,  that  he  has  reli- 
“  gion ,  that  he  frequents  the  public  fervice  of  God  j 
“  that  when  he  commits  faults  he  condemns  himfelf, 
“  and  is  fenfible  of  bis  deviations,  and  forry  for  his 
‘‘  dcfedls," 

“Since 
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Since 'the  generality  of  men  are  nearly  fuch 
we  have  reprcfented,  and  perform  many  more 
“  good  than  bad  actions,  not  only  humanity  and 
“  charity,  but  juftice  and  common  honelty  forbid  us 
to  fay  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  do  far 
more  evil  than  good.  He  wlio  doth  far  more  evil 
‘‘  than  good,  mull  be  remarkably  and  fcandaloufly 
‘‘  wicked. 

It  may  be  faid,  .that  both  writers  of  morality 
and  the  feriptures  themielves  reprefent  mankind  in 
general  as  finners  and  prone  to  evil,  and,  in  a 
“  word,  worfe  than  we  have  deferibed  them.  But 
‘‘  then  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they  confider  men 
“  in  quite  another  view,  namely,  as  obliged  to  live 
according  to  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  and  to  the 
‘‘  precepts  of  God;  which,  when  they  do  not, 
they  become  finners.  For  it  is  not  the  perform-  , 
ing  more  good  than  bad  aftions  that  denominates 
a  man  good  in  the  moral  and  religious  fenfe  ;  and 
tho^  he  may  frequently  pradlife  what  is  right  and 
honeft,  and  humane,  and  honourable,  and  reafon- 
able ;  yet  if  he  perfiils  in  any  one  evil  habit,  and 
is  wilfully  deficient  in  any  one  moral  duty,  he  is 
confidered  in  a  ftate  of  enmity  with  virtue  and 
religion,  till  repentance  and  reformation  reftores 
him  to  the  condition  whence  he  is  fallen.  If  he 
‘‘  be  a  ftubborn  or  a  deliberate  tranfgreflbr,  he  is 
confidered  as  a  violator  of  the  law,  and  a  defpifer 
of  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver.  As  in  civil 
‘‘  fociety,  if  a  man  commits  a  capital  crime,  his 
having  obferved  all  the  reft  of  the  law  will  not 
‘‘  exempt  him  from  punifliment.^^ 

In  the  fourth  .diflertation,  which  is  a  plain  fenfiblc 
,  difeourfe  on  the  love  of  praife  and  reputation,  and 
the  proper  bounds  and  degrees  of  that  love,  we  find 
nothing  very  remarkable.  .  ' 

The  fifth  is  on  the  hiftory  and  charadfer.  of 
Balaam.'  As  to  the  moral  charadter  of  Balaam  and 

the 
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the  inftruftions  which  it  affords,  our  autlior  coincides ' 
pretty  much  with  the  train  of  thought  which  Bifliop 
Butler  has  purfued  in  his  excellent  dilcourfc  on  this 
fubjeft.  As  to  the  incident  of  the  afs  being  endowed 
with  fpeech,  and  the  prophet's  behaviour  on  that 
occafion,  the  author  remarking  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  common  account  of  that  miracle,  propofes 
a  folution  of  his  own,  viz.  That  Balaam  faw  and  did 
thefe  things  in  a  trance  or  vifion ;  in  fuch  a  vifion  as 
other  prophets  frequently  had  on  other  occafions. 

The  lall  diflertation,  which  is  the  longeft  in  the 
book,  is  wholly  of  the  philological  kind ;  it  is  on 
the  Hate  of  the  dead,  as  deferibed  by  Homer  and 
Virgil.  The  fubjedl  is  curious  and,  tho'  our  author 
afiedts  not  to  make  any  new  or  great  difeoveries, 
yet  he  treats  it  in  an  agreeable  manner.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Homer,  he  obferves  very  jullly,  that,  as  he 
is  a  writer  of  great  fiinplicity,  we  may  expeiH  to  find 
in  him  an  account  of  the  popular  doftrines  in  Greece 
concerning  the  Hate  of  the  dead,  with  a  few  poetical 
embellilhments.  .He  adds,  a  few ;  becaufe,  in  his 
days,  the  popular  and  poetical  religions  feem  to  have 
been  nearly  one  and  the  fame.  After  collefting  all 
the  paflages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  which  relate  to 
this  fubjedf,  he  concludes  with  remarking,  that,  as 
Homer  wrote  before  the  Greek  philofophy  was  cul- 
^tivated,  we  find  in  his  doftrine  of  the  foul  no  meta- 
phyficai  fpeculations ;  nothing  concerning  the  imma¬ 
teriality  of  the  foul,  or  its  pre-exiftence,  or  its  eternity 
or  its  tranfmigration,  or  its  being  *a  portion  of  the  foul 
of  the  world,  or  of  the  Deity.  His  notions  of  the  foul 
feem  not  to  be  the  refult  of  reafoning  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God  or  of  man,  but  the  remains  of  an  old 
tradition  delivered  down  in  all  probability  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  fpread  thro'  all  nations. 
His  ftate  of  the  dead  is  not  a  ftate  of  retribution. 
We  find,  in  his  writings,  punilhments  threatened  ex- 
prefsly  only  to  the  perjured,  and  indiretHly  to  the 
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the  virtuous  he  has  made  (mall  provifion.  The  fouls  I 
in  a  Itate  of  foparation  foem  in  fome  few  relpects  to  | 

approach  nearer  to  the  divine  nature,  than  when  they  | 

mhabitcd  ,the  body.  They  move  with  the  (wift-  | 
ncls  of  a  Deity ;  and  they  fobfifty  and  aA,  and  con-  J 
verfe,  without  Handing  in  need  of  raiment,  foody  i 
drink,  or  flcep.  But  on  the  whole,  his  Hades  is  a 
gloomy  uncomfortable  Hate,  where  there  is  no  joy  ^ 

and  contentment,  and  where  even  his  heroes  are  dif-  ^ 

confolate  and  out  of  humour  with  their  condition :  I 

fo  much,  that  he  makes  Achilles  in  thefc  regions  de¬ 
clare  to  Ulyfles,  that  he  would  rather  chufe  to  be  a 
Have  on  earth,  than  to  reign  as  monarch  over  all  the 
dead.  Homer’s  Elyjium  is  indeed  no  melancholy  place ; 
but  our  author  warns  us  not  to  confound  this  with 
his  Hades  or  regions  of  the  dead.  The  only  palTage  in 
Homer’s  writings  where  it  is  mentioned,  is  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odyjfey ;  where  Proteus,  confulted 
by  Menelaus  concerning  his  future  fortunes,  thus 
concludes : 


But  oh  [  belov’d  by  heaven!  referv’d  to  thee- 
A  happier  lot  the  fmiling  Fates  decree : 

Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whofe  mortal  fway  ^ 
Matter  is  chang’d,  and  varying  forms  decay. 

Elyfium*  ftiall  be  thine,  the  blifsful  plains  '  ,  . 

Of  utmoft  eartli  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns,  .  ,  ■ 
Joys  ever  young,  unmix’d  with  pain  or  fear. 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th’ eternal  year. 

Stern  winter  fmiles  on  that  aufpicious  clime : 

The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime. 

From  the*  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 

Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  fnow. 

But  from  the,  breezy  deep,  the  bleft  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftern  gale. 

This  grace  peculiar  will  the  gods  afford,  . 

To  thee,  the  fon  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helen’s  lord. 
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From  this  account,  our  author  concludes,  that  they 
were  men  and  not  gholls  who  were  the  inhabitants 
of  this  happy  region  :  and,  from’ Horace  and  Hefiod, 
collecis,  that  it  was  a  privilege  conferred  on  the 
lieroes,  and  fome  of  their  poilerity,'  who  flouriflied 
in  the  firll  and  golden  ages,  to  be  tranllated  to 
thofe  iflands  of  the  blelTcd,  which  were  fituatcd  in 
The  uttermoft  bounds  of  the  earth  beyond  the  fca.  ■ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  obferve,  that,  as  Homer^s 
defeription.  of  the  dead  is  fo  obfeure  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  not  calculated  to  infpire  either  courage  or 
virtue,  in  proportion  as  philolophy  improved  among 
the  Greeks,  this  part  of  their  fyllem  was  gradually 
mended.  In  Pindar  and  Euripides,  wc  find  clear 
hints  of  a  Hate  of  retribution  prepared  after  death 
both  for  the  good  and  for  the  bad.  And  at  lall 
Vjrgil,  in  whofe  time  philofophy  was  at  its  height, 
gives  a  full ‘and  elegant  account  of  the  Hate  of  the 
dead,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
fyllem.  In  his  Hades^  there  are  rewards  for  virtue 
and  punilhments  for  vice ;  a  Hate  of  purgation  for 
thofe  who  are  not  incorrigible,  and  molt  of  whom 
are  to  tranfmigratc  into  new  bodies  ;  an  Elyfium  for 
thofe  who  arc  eminently  good,  and  who  are  to  tranf- 
migrate  no  more  ;  a  Tartarus  for  thofe  who  are  very 
wicked ;  and  a  Hate  of  Introduction  for  thofe  who 
are  left  for  the  prefent  (the  poet  hath  not  told  lis 
how  long)  to  the  natural  refult'Of  their  reparation 
from  the  body,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  fame 
pallions  and  alFeCtions  which  they  had  on  earth. 
Among  thefe  latter  are,  the  infants,  the  unjuHly 
condemned,  the  felf- murderers,  the  lovers,  and  the 
warriors.  All  thefe  particulars  the  author  illuHrates 
by  palTages  from  the  fixth  JEneid ;  and,  after  feveral 
critical  remarks  on  the  paflages  he  quotes,  concludes 
with  regreting,  that,  after  having  (hone  out  with  fucli 
full  fplendor  thro^  this  Mneid^  the  poet  Ihoufd  fet  in 
a  cloud ;  that  his  Epicurean  fyHem  Ihould  lead  him 

to 
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to  conclude  his  beautiful  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the 
dead  with  an  intimation,  that  the  whole  was  a  lying* 
fable ;  in  the  noted  circuinltance  of  his  difmifling 
^ncas  from  the  infernal  regions  by  the  ivory  gate  of 
lleep,  which  lets  forth  falfe  dreams. 

Article.  XIII. 

A  Differtation  on  the  Setifible  and  Irritable  Parts  of 
Animals  \  ^  M.  A.  Haller,  M.  D.  Prejident  cf 
the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen ;  'Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  I'ranf 
lated  from  the  Latin.  i8o  Pages.  London^  printed 
for  y.  Nourfe.  Price  i  s.  ()d. 

The  knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy  has 
bccn.confidcrably  enlarged  by  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  natural  philofophy.  As  the  human 
.  body  is  endowed  with  the  common  properties  of 
matter ;  as  it  confifts  of  fluids  moving  in  pipes  ;  as 
fonic  of  its  organs  arc  fitted  for  motion,  forae  a- 
dapted  to  light,  and  others  to  found  :  fo  its  oeco¬ 
nomy  cannot  be  underflood  without  the  alfiflance  of 
the  mechanical  philofophy  in  all  its  branches.  In 
another  view,  the  fame  body  is  compounded  of  he¬ 
terogeneous  fubftanccs,  whofe  |)eculiar  properties  and 
mutual  relations  diipofc  them  to  form  various  combi- 
.  nations,  and  to  undergo  perpetual  changes :  aliment 
is  converted  into  chyle,  and  chyle  into  the  feveral 
humours  .and  folid  parts.  And  hence  "tis  evident, 
that  chemiftry  muft  have  a  cohfiderable  fiiarc  in  ex¬ 
plaining  many  of  .the  fundlions.  A  third  principle 
of  the  phyfiology  is  derived'  from  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  to  which  the  body  is  fo.clofely  united.  .Thefe 
different  kinds  of  principle  are  fo  complicated,  that 
there  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  one  of  ^e  many 
motions  j'>crpetually  going  on  in  our  bodies,  which  is 
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not  the  effccl  of  the  joint  operation  of  all  tlirec,  or 
of  two  at  leall :  but  phyficians  have  di&rcd  widely 
in  alfigning  to  each  its  proper  iharc. 

In  fonie  of  their  fyllcins,  the  mind  is  conlidcred 
as  regulating  the  whole  occonomy  ;  in  others,  fub- 
ordinate  animated,  principles  arc  likeways  aflumed ; 
w'iiile  mechanicks  and  chemiilry  are  almolt  quite 
overlooked.  In  fome,  the  body  aj>j'>ears  iis  a  labora¬ 
tory,  where  every  tiling  is  carried  on  by  folutions 
and  precipitations,  fermentations  and  effervefcences : 
in  others,  the  abfurdity  of  this,  is  dcnionllrated,  and 
all  is  reduced  to  mechanifm.  Dr.  Boerhaavc  ac¬ 
quired  very  great  and  well  deferved  reputation,  by 
uniting  into  one  fyitem  the  principles  of  all  thele 
diflerent  fedts.  The  merit  of  his  theory  confills  in 
this,  more  than  in  a  juft  explication  of  the  fhano- 
mena  from  their  true  principles.  His  doctrine,  fo  tar 
as  concerns  our  prefent  purpofe,  is  this :  The  nerves 
proceed  from  the  brain  in  larger  trunks,  and,  in  their 
courfc  to  the  feveral  parts,  are  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  branches  fmallcr  and  fmaller,  till  at  laft  they  come 
to  be  diftributed  over  the  whole  body  in  filaments 
too  fine  to  be  traced  by  human  art.  They  ferve  for 
fenfation  and  mufcular  motion  ;  and,  by  means  of 
thefe  tw^o,  the  mind  carries  on  all  its  corrcfpondence 
with  external  objects.  Senfations  are  excited  in  the 
mind  by  impreilions  made  on  the  nerves  in  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenle;  and  the  aiftion  of  the  nerves  is  the 
caule  of  mufcular  motion.  The  mufcular  fibres  are 
either  hollow  cylinders  or  chains  of  veficles.  Their 
aftion  confifts  in  their  being. fo  filled  with  a  thin 
w'atery  fluid  from  the  nerves,  as  to  be  ftrctched  out 
in  widenefs  and  contraded  in  length.  This  fluid, 
called  animal  fpirits^  is  propelled  at  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  by  the  blood,  from  which  it  is  there  fecrct- 
ed ;  and  cfcapes  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  cavities  of  the  mufcular  fibres  into  vef- 
fels,  which  return  it  again,  in  part,  to  the  mafs  of 
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blood.  Thus  the  animal  fpirits  are  circulated  con¬ 
tinually  with  a  gentle  motion  lufficient  to  keep  the 
mufcles  from*  being  flaccid,  and  to  give  firmnefs  to 
the  joints ;  but  that  a  mufcle  may  exert  its  force,  it 
is  neceflary  there  be  an  additional  impulfe  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves.  The  mind  can  at  pleafure  make 
the  animal' fpirits  move  with  a  greater  velocity  in  all 
thofe  nerycs  which  are  dillributed*to  the  inflruments 
of  voluntary  motion;  and  over  thefe  only  is  its  go¬ 
vernment  extended.  The  involuntary  motions  are, 
in  this  fyftem,  deduced  from  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  from  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  parts,  without  regard  to  any  influence 
of  the  mind.  This  lall  article  of  Boerhaave’s  do- 
iflrine  is  evidently  inconfillent  with  the  principles  of 
mechanicks.  It  foon  came  to  be  controverted  among 
his  difciples,  and  is  now  generally  exploded.  What 
ftiall  fupply  its  place,  is  the  point  in  difpute. 

Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  celebrated  eflay  on  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes,  contends  for  the  government  rf 
the  mind  over  the  motions  of  all  the  mufcles,  as  well 
thofe  which  are  involuntary  and  of  which  we  are 
not  confeious,  as  thofe  which  are  fubjedled  to  the 
moft:  arbitrary  rule  of  the  will ;  and  we.  find  the  fame 
principles  applied  to  a  variety  of  cafes  in  Dr.  Whytt’s 
ingenious  elfay  on  the  vital  and  other  involuntary 
motions. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  amongft  the  caufes  of  the 
aftion  of  the  mufcles,  Boerhaave  finds  himfelf  obliged 
to  aflume  a  power,  increafing  the  celerity  of  the 
fpirits  in  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  which  to  him  ap¬ 
pears  inexplicable.  This  however  he  forgets,  when 
he  comes  to  particulars :  for  we  find  him,  without, 
any  fuch  aflittance,  accounting  for  the  fyfiole  and 
diajlok  of  the  heart,  the  alternate  motions  of  refpi- 
ration,  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
tellines,  Csf c.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  variety  of 
inilances  of  the  mind's  exerting  an  involuntary  in¬ 
fluence 
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fluence,  of  which  it  is  not  always  confcious,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  that  all  the  mufcular  motions  are  fubjeAed  to 
its  government:  and  the  circumftances  are  conde- 
fcended  on,  with  which  the  exertions  of  that  in¬ 
fluence  are  connefted. 

The  learned  author  of  the  treatife,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  give  fome  account,  does  not  conceive  this 
fyftem  to  be  confident  with  itfelf.  According  to  his 
view,  thofe  who  aflert  it  ‘‘  are  obliged  to  intro- 
“  duce  an  infenfible  fenfation  and  involuntary  adls 
‘‘  of  the  will,  that  is  to  fay,  to  admit  contra- 
didory  propofitions.”  He  thinks  the  defed  in 
his  mafter^s  theory,  may  be  better  fupplied  by  irrita¬ 
bility.  I  call  that  part,  fays  he,  of  the  human 
‘‘  body,  irritable,  which  becomes  fhorter  on  being 
touched;  very  irritable,  if  it  contrads  upon  a 
flight  touch,  and'  the  contrary,  if  by  a  violent 
touch,  it  contrads  but  little.'*  We  fliall  give  a 
view  of  his  dodrine  in  a  few  extrads,  without  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  treatife. 
He  diftinguilhes  the  mod  Ample  parts  of  the  human 
body  into  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  the  fmaller  vef- 
‘‘  fels,  membranes,  the  mufcular,  tendinous,  liga- 
mentous,  and  bonny  fibres,  and  the  cellular  mem- 
“  brane  and,  after  a  great  many  trials,  to  difeover 
which  are  irritable,  and  which  not,  he  thus  fums  up 
the  whole. 

From  all  thefe  experiments  colleded  together,  it 
appears,  that  there  is  nothing  irritable  in  the  ani- 
mal  body  but  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  that  the  fa- 
‘‘  culty  of  endeavouring  to  Ihorten  itfelf  when  we 
touch  it,  is  proper  to  this  fibre.  From  the  fame 
“  experiments  it  likewife  follows,  that  the  vital  parts 
are  the  mod  irritable ;  .  the  diaphragm  frequently 
moves  after  all  the  other  mufclcs  have  cealed,  the 
intedines  and  domach  move  dill  longer,  and  ladly 
the  heart  continues  its  motions  after  all  the  other 
parts  are  quiet.  This  fumiflies  us  with  a  didind 
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charader  between  the  vital  organs  and  the  others, 
viz.  the  firll,  being  extremely  irritable,  require 
only  a  weak  fiimulus  to  put  them  in* motion,  where¬ 
as  the  others,  which  are  endowed  with  very  little 
irritability,  are  not  to  be  moved  but  by  the  deter¬ 
minations  to  the  will,  or  by  very  ftrong  irritations, 
the  application  of  which  is  capable  of  producing  in 
them  violent  commotions,  known  by  the  name  of 
convulfions. 

1  (hall  cafily  prove,  that  this  power  of  producing  ' 
motion  is  dilt'erent  from  all  the  other  properties  of 
bodies.  Elaiticity,  which  feeins  to  have  the  molt 
refcmblance  to  the  othei;,  differs  from  it  in,  this, 
that  it  is  proper  to  dry  fibres,  in  which  llate  they 
are  deprived  of  all  irritability,  as  cafily  appears  up¬ 
on  drying  a  frog.  Bcfidcs  elaiticity  is  the  property 
of  hard  bodies,  and  irritability  of  the  foftelt.  The 
polypus  is  fo  irritable,  that  though  it  has  no  eyes, 
the  light  affefts  it  very  fenfibly.  Gelatinous  animals 
are  extremely  irritable,  but  far  from  being  elaftic. 
Dr.  Whytt  adds,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart 
ccafes  and  is  renewed  fpontaneoufly,  which  is  not 
obferved  in  any  elaftic  fibre,  and  ujx)n  pricking 
Itcel  with  a  needle  you  produce  no  irritation  in  it. 
Dr.  Battie  has  obferved,  that  Irritability  is  lefs 
confidcrablc  in  old  fubjefts  than  in  young,  although 
the  fibres  of  the  former  are  more  elaftic  than  of  the 
latter. 

But  the  mufcular  fibres  being  compofed  of  earthy* 
particles  and  a  glutinous  mucus,  it  may  be  afked  in 
which  of  thefe  Irritability  refides.  It  appears  moft 
probably  to  refide  in  the  latter,  becaul'e  this  when 
it  is  pulled  endeavours  to  fliorten  itfelf ;  whereas  orf 
the  contrary,  dry  earth  never  changes  its -figure  of 
itfelf,  and  being  extremely  brittle,  when  its  parts 
arc  Icparated,  they.conftantly  remain  fo.  This 
opinion  is  iVengthened  by  obferving,  that  children, 
in  whom  the  mucus  predominates,*  are  much  more 
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irritable  than  *  adults  ;*  which  is  evidently  proved 
^‘  •from  the  quicknefs  of  their  pulfe,  which  vibrates 
one  hundred  and  forty  times  in  a  minute,  whereas 
in  old  perfons  the  vibrations  are  not  above  fixty  or 
fixty-five  in  the  fame^fpace  of  time.  Farther,  the 
molt  folid  and  earthy  parts  of  our  body,  viz,  the 
bones,  teeth  and  cartilages,  are  void  of  Irritability, 
and  the  moll  irritable  parts  are  deprived  of  that 
quality,  only  by  robbing  them  of  their  mucus  by 
drying.'^ 

‘‘  We  llibuld  next  inquire  how  this  mucus,  pro* 
duced  from  infenfible  lymph,  can  become  irritable. 
D.  Whytt,  and  the  followers  of  Sth a l,  alledge 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  foul,  which  being  fenfible  of 
the  touch,  contracts  the  fibres  that  are  touched, 
and  pulls  them  back,  to  prevent  their  being  in* 
jured.'^  *  ' 

However  Ample  this  theory  maybe,  and  how* 
“  ever  commodious  for  difembarrafling  us  from  feveral* 
difficulties,  yet  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  phseno-* 
mena  which  are  obferved.  •  For  in  the  firll  place,» 
Irritability  differs  intirely  from  Senfibility,  and  the 
moll  irritable  parts  are  thefe  which  are  not  fub-* 
jedt  to  the  command  of  the  foul,  which  ought  to 
be  quite  the  reverfe  if  the  foul  was  the  principle  of* 
Irritability,  In  the  fecond  place,  Irritability  con- 
tinues  after  death  ;  and  parts  quite  feparated  from- 
the  body,  and  intirely  infenfible,  after. the  heart 
“  is  taken  out,  and  the  head  is  cut-off,  remain  ftill 
irritable.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than -to 
fee  the  heart  of  a  frog  beat,  and  the  mufcles  remain* 
irritable,*  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off,  and  the* 
fpinal  marrow  taken  out,  -  Dr.  Whytt  Ihuns  this 
‘‘  difficulty  with  great  addrefs,  by  faying,  that  the 
time  of  death  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  frequent* 
ly  an  animal  has  life  ftill  remaining,  after  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  dead  for  fome  time;  and  this 
he  proves  by  the- exahiple  of » perfons  who  havc' 
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been  drowned,  and  thofe*  who  fall  into  fyncopes. 
But  as  it  is  certain  that  the  feat  of  the  foul  is  in 
the  head;  and  that  it  has  no  command  over  the 
rclt  of  the  body,  after  the  nerves  have  been  cut  or 
‘‘  deftroyed  ;  and  farther,  as  the  Irritability  remains 
intire  after  the  head  is  lopped  off,  or  the  nerves  cut 
‘‘  through,  it  appears  that  this  quality  dill  fubfiils 
after  the  feat  of  the  foul  is  removed,  or  its  com- 
merce  with  the  body  quite  intercepted,  and  there- 
‘‘  fore  it  docs  not  depend  upon  the  foul.  This  is  fo 
‘‘  evident,  that  it  is  ncedlcfs  to  add,  that  Irritability 
‘‘  arts  without  the  foul  being  fenfible  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  not  fubjert  to  the  command  of  the  will;  both 

which  are  provetl  by  the  example  of  the  heart. 

»  «  »  «  «  « 

“  What  therefore  fliould  hinder  us  from  granting 
Irritability  to  be  a  property  of  the  animal  gluten^ 
the  fame  as  we  acknowledge  attrartion  and  gravity 
“  to  be  properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  be- 
ing  able  to  determine  the  caule  of  them.  Experi- 
ments  have  taught  us  the  cxiftcnceof  this  property, 
^  and  doubtlefs  it  is  owing  to  a  phyfical  caufc  which 
‘‘  depends  upon  the  arangement  of  the  ultimate 
“  particles,  though  the  experiments  that  we  can 
“  make  arc  too  grofs  to  invedigate  them.’’ 

In  another  place,  we  find  him  realbning  in  this 
manner. 

If  therefore  we  fay  that  an  animal  only  feels, ^ 
when  any  external  impreflion  is  reprefented  to  the 
.mind,  certainly  that  part  of  the  body  mud  be  void 
of  fenfation,  w'hofe  communication  with  the  brain 
“  is  deitroyed  by  the  nerve  being  cut,  or  the  part 
being  taken  quite  out  of  the  body.  In  alfcrting 
that  there  was  no  motion  of  our  body  but  by  the 
foul.  Dr.  Whttt  has*  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
admit  the  divilibility  of  the  foul,  w^hich,he  be- 
lieves  to  be  feparable  into  as  many  parts  as  the  body. 
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The  foul  is  a  being  which  is  confcious  of  itfclf, 
rcprefents  to  itfelf  the  body  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  by  means  of  that  body  tlic  whole  iiniverfe.  I 
am  myfelf,  and  not  another,  bccaufe  that  which  is 
called  I,  is  changed  by  every  thing  that  happens 
‘‘  to  my  body  and  the  parts  belonging  to  it.  If  there 
is  a  mufcle,  or  an  intellinc,  whofe  fuffering  makes 
imprelfions  upon  another  foul,  and  not  upon  mine, 
“  the  foul  of  that  mufcle  or  inteiline  is  not  mine,  it 
‘‘  does  not  belong  to  me.  But  a  finger  cut  off  from 
my  hand,  or  a  bit  of  flefii  from  my  leg,  has  no 
connexion  with  me;  I  am  not  fenfible  of  any  of 
its  changes ;  they  can  neither  communicate  to  me 
“  idea  nor  fenfation ;  wherefore  it  is  not  inhabited 
by  my  foul  nor  by  any  part  of  it ;  if  it  was,  I  lliould 
certainly  be  fenfible  of  its  changes.  I  am  therefore 
‘‘  not  at  all  in  that  part  that  is  cut  off;  it  is  intircly 
feparated  both  from  my  foul,  which  remains  as  en- 
‘‘  tire  as  ever,  and  from  thofe  of  all  other  men.  The 
amputation  of  it  has  not  occafioned  the  Icaft  hann 
to  my  will,  which  remains  quite  entire/ and  my 
foul  has  loll  nothing  at  all  of  its  force  ;  but  it  has 
no  more  command  qver  that  amputated  part,  which 
in  the  mean  while  continues  ftill  to  be  irritable. 
Irritability  therefore  is  independent  of  the  foul  and 
the  will. 

The  fame  experiments'  farther  prove,  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  mufcles  does  not  depend  upon 
the  nerves ;  becaufe  after  thefe  have  been  tied  or 
cut,  the  mufcular  fibres  arc  Hill  capable  of  irrita- 
bility  and  contraftion ;  and  fome  time  or  another 
perhaps,  the  ufe  of  the  nerves  with  regard  to  the 
mufcles  will  be  reduced  to  convey  to  them  the 
commands  of  the  foul,  and  to  in'ereafe  and  excite 
‘‘vthat  natural  tendency  which  the  fibres  have  of 
themfclves  to  contract,  in  whatever  manner  that  is 
‘‘  brought  about. 


Some 
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Some  of  the  principal  fads  here  .mentioned  had 
been  obferved  by  many  writers,  both  antient  and 
modern,  before  Dr.  Haller,  which  is  not  difguifed  by 
himj  but  none  before  him  ever  made  fuch  a  variety 
of  experiments.  He  informs  his  readers,  that  he  has 
made  a  great  many  fince  the  year  1746;  and  (adds 
he)  fince  the  beginning  of  1751,  I  have  examined 
‘‘  feveral  different  ways,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
animals."  It  is  alfo  well  known  that  theories  have 
been  contrived  to  account  for  thefe  facets.  -  Dr.  Haller 
is  indeed  the  firll  who  has  confidcied  Irritability  as  a 
property  of  the  matter,  or  of  any  part  of  the  matter, 
of  which  mufcular  fibres  arc  made  ;  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
in  which  clallicity  is  conlidcrcd  as  a  property  of 
bodies.  But,  in  our  judgement,  the  proof  he  brings 
to  fupport  his  opinion,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to 
cftablilh  it.  His  arguments  feem  to  have  no  further 
tendency,  than  to  prove  that  irritability  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  foul.  And  for  this  purpofe  he  alfumes  that 
the  foul  can  exert  no  influence,  but  what  is  volun¬ 
tary,  and  of  which  it  is  confeious.  He  is  puzzled 
however  in  one  inftance,  where  he  is  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  ideas  as  a  Jlimulus :  and  many  other  in- 
ftanccs  might  be  given,  if  this  were  a  proper  place.  , 
“  The  irritability  of  the  genitals,  feems  to  be  of  a  par- 
‘‘  ticular  nature,  in  fo  far  as  voluptuous  ideas  are  the 
‘‘  moft  projxT  Jiimulus  to  put  them  in  motion."  For 
the  fame  purpofe  he  likewilc  boldy  affumes,  that  the 
feat  of  the  foul  is  in  the  head  ;  and  therefore,  that 
.when  any  part  of  the  body,  is.  feparated  from  the 
head,  it  is  feparated  from  the  foul.  But  who  has  de¬ 
fined  the  relation  of  the  human  foul  to  fpace?  Some 
great  philofophers,  particularly  Bacon,  if  vve  rightly 
remember,  have  lUfpefted,  from  certain  phasnomena, 
that  the  imaginations  of  men  inflnence  one  another, 
without  any  communication  by  the  bodily  organs; 
and  after  all  the  theories  that  have  been  formed,  the 
.union  of  the  foul  and  body,  and  their  operation  on 
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each  otlicr^  remain  to  this  day  an  entire  niyftcry* 
Lallly,  after  our  author  has  called  irritability  a  pro¬ 
perty,  he  fays  experiments  have  taught  us  the  ex- 
‘‘  ilteiice  ot  this  property/'  But  experiments  have 
in  truth  taught  us  only  the  exillence  of  irritability, 
not  that  it  is,  in  his  fenfc,  a. property  of  the  inuf- 
ciilar  fibres* 

Dr.  Tilfot  writes  a  pretty  long  preface  to  this  dif- 
fertation,  in  which  his  firit  aim  is  to  afeertain  the 
difeovery  of  irritability  to  Dr.  Haller  :  he  likeways  af-. 
ferts  the  certainty  of  the  dodrine,  extols  its  impor¬ 
tance,  ‘‘  ventures  fomc  thoughts  on  the  prad:icd 
ufes  of  irritability  and  finilhes  with  fome  general 
refledions  upon  the  objedions  which  may  be  made, 
‘‘  or  have  already  been  made'to  it."  His  fondnefs 
for  the  fubjed,  prompts  him  to  write  in  too  high  a 
ftrain,  and  makes  him  entertain  extravagant  expeda- 
tions  from  it.  ‘‘  The  great  difeovery  of  the  prefent 

age  is,  IRRITABILITY - As  the  force  of  at- 

tradion  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  latcft  pofterity, 
under  . Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  name;  fo  irritability  will 
be  diltinguilhed  for  the  future  by  the  epithet  of 

HALLERIAN. - The  whole  animal  oeconomy 

^  rolling  on  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  what 
a  change  this  difeovery  muft  produce  in  explaining 
‘‘  of  fads.  To  England  we  owe  Philofophy,  and  to 
“  Switzerland  we  fliall  owe  Phyfiology,  the  immove- 
“  able  bafes  of  which,  will  be  the  treatife  on  irrita- 
‘‘  bility."  Among  other  things,  on  the  pradical 
life  of  this  principle,  he  ventures  to  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  ads;  the  true  caufe  of  vapours, 

or  hyftcrics  ;  the  caufes  and  cure  of  convulfive  dif- 
orders  •,  the  phenomena  of  ■  the  apoplexy  ;  and  the 
theory  of  fevers.  Nor  does  he  Hop  here,  but  expeds 
from  the*  fame  fource,  to  fee  ‘‘  a  new  light  thrown 
on  the  whole  pradice  and  bafis  of  morality." 
When  any  principle  of  philofophy  makes  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  *  there  generally  prevails  among  the  learned, 
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a  difpofition  to  ufe  it  like  a  new  garment :  which  if? 
not  to  be  put  on  along  with  the  old,  but  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  is  worn  out;  and  which  foinetimes 
tempts  people  to  throw  away  what  is  fitter  for  fervice. 
Surely  this  difpofition  would  not  be  fo  common,  un- 
lefs  it  tended  to  fome  good  end  :  by  applying  a  new 
principle  to  every  thing,  men  the  .fooner  find  out  to 
what  it  is  truly  applicable. 

Tho^  w^c  differ  from  Dr.  Haller  in  opinion,  we 
mean  not  to  detrad  from  his  reputation.  His  induftry 
and  abilities  are  well  known,  and  his  writings  defer- 
vcdly  etteemed.  The  treatife  now  before  us,  is  valu¬ 
able,  becaufe  of  the  facts  and  experiments  which  it 
contains,  and  deferves,  on  account  of  thefe,  to  be 
carefully  perufed  by  all  who  ftudy  medicine.  It  is  a 
common  complaint  among  phyficians,  that  too  many 
undertake  to  build  theories,  without  taking  care  'firit 
to  fecure  a  foundation  ;  fads  colleded  from  experi-, 
ments  and  obfervations,  afford  the  only  folid  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  true  theory  can  be  built. 

•  We  have  not  room  to  add  any  more  here :  but  we 
intend  to  take  notice  in  our  next  number  of  the  ‘  o¬ 


ther  part  of  this  piece,  wdiich  treats  of  Senfibility ; 
and  likewife  of  two  phyfiological  effays  by  Dr.  Why  tt, 
one  of  which  w’as  occafioned  by  this  dilTertation. 

I'll 


OF  the  letters  which  have  been  fent  us  by  our  learned 
CorrefpondentSy  we  have  room  to  publijh  no  more 
in  this  number^  except  the  following.  It  is  long ; 


but  we  are  fure  the  public  will  reckon  tbcmfelves  in* 
deb  ted  to  us  for  it.  IVe  hope  this  ingenious  and 
learned  Gentleman^  will  continue  to  favour  us  with  his 
afftftance^  for  enlarging  our  plan  in  the  manner  which 
he  propofes^  and  which  we  very  much  approve.  iVe 
Jhall  always  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  any  who 
favour  us  with  literary  memoirs^  obfervations  or  cri* 
iicifms^  and  take  the  firji  proper  opportunity  of  tranf* 
mit ting  them  to  the  world.  ,  ^wr 
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A  LETTER  to  the  Authors  of  the 

Edinburgh  Reviexv, 

Gentlemen, 

IT  gives  me  pleafure  to  fee  a  work  fo  generally  ufe- 
ful,  as  that  which  you  have  undertaken,  likely  to 
be  fo  well  executed  in  this  country.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  you  will  find  it  impolfible  to  fupport  it  with 
any  degree  of  fpirit,  while  you  confine  yourfclves  al- 
moll  entirely  to  an  account  of  the  books  publiihed  in 
Scotland.  This  country,  which  is  but  jult  begin- 
ing  to  attempt  figuring  in  the  learned  world,  pro¬ 
duces  as  yet  fo  few  works  of  reputation,  that  it  is 
Ibarce  poflible  a  paper'  which  criticifes  upon  them 
chiefly,  Ihould  interelt  the  public  for  any  confiderable 
time.  The  Angular  abfurdity  of  fomc  performances 
which  you  have  To  well  reprelented  in  your  firft  num- 
Ikt,  might  divert  your  readers  for  once:  But  no  e- 
loquence  could  fupport  a  paper  which  confifted  chiefly 
of  accounts  of  fuch  performances. 

It  is  upon  this  account,  that  I  take  upon  me,  in  the 
najne  of  fcveral  of  your  readers,  to  propofe  to  you, 
that  you  Ihould  enlarge  your  plan ;  that  you  fhould, 
ftill  continue  to  take  notice,  with  the  fame  humanity 
and  candour,  of  every  Scotch  production  that  is  toler¬ 
ably  decent.  But  that  you  fhould  obferve  with  re-, 
gard  to  Europe  in  general  the  fame  plan  which  you 
followed  with  regard  to  England,  examining  fuch  per¬ 
formances  only,  as,  tho"  they  may  not  go  down  to 
the  remoteft  pofterity,  have  yet  a  chance  of  being  re-* 
membered  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come,  and 
fcem  in  the  mean  time  to  add  fomething  to  that  flock, 
of  literary  araufement  withiwhich  the  w'orld  is  at  pre- 
fcnt  provided.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  give  all  pro¬ 
per 
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per  encouragement  to  fuch  efforts  as  this  country  is 
likely  to  make  towards  acquiring  a  reputation  in  the 
learned  world,  which  I  imagine  it  was  the  well-na- 
tured  defign  of  your  work  to  fupport ;  and  you  will 
oblige  the  public  much  more,- by  giving  them-an-ac- 
count  of  fuch  books  as  are  worthy  of  their  regard, 
than  by  filling  your  paper  with  all  the  infignificant 
literary  news  of  the  times,  of  which  not^an  article  in 
a  hundred  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  a  fortnight  after 
the  publication  of  the  work  that  gave  occafion  to  it. 

Nor  will  this  talk  be  fo  very  laborious  as  at  firll  one 
might  be  apt  to.  imagine.  For  tho’  learning  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fomc  degree  in  almoll  every  part  of  Europe, 
it  is  in  France  and  England  only  that  it  is  cultivated 
with  fuch  fuccefs  or  reputation  as  to  excite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreign  nations.  In  Italy,  the  country  in 
which  it  was  firft  revived,  it  has  been  almoft  totally 
extinguifhed.  In  Spain,  the  country  in  which,  after 
Italy,  the  firft:  dawnings  of  modern  genius  appeared, 
it  has  been  extinguifhed  altogether.  Even  the  art  of 
printing  feems  to  have  been  almoft  negledlcd  in  thofe- 
two  countries,  from  the  little  demand,  I  fuppofe, 
which  there  was  for  books  :  and  tho’  it  has  of.  late 
been  revived  in  Italy,  yet  the  expenfive  editions  which 
have  been  publilhed  there  of  the  Italian  daffies  are 
plainly  calculated  for  the  libraries  of  Princes  and* 
monafteries,  not  to^anfwer  the  demand  of  private 
perfons.  The  Germans  have  never  cultivated  their 
own  language  ;  and  while  the  learned  accuftom  them-* 
felves  to  think  and  write  in  a  language  different  from 
their  own,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  they  ffiould  either 
think  or  write,  upon  any  delicate  or  nice  fubjedt, 
with  happinefs  and  precifion.  In  medicine,  chciiii- 
ftry,  aftronomy,  and  m‘athematics,  fciences  which  re¬ 
quire  only  plain  judgment  joined  to  labour  and  affi- 
duity,  without  demanding  a  great  deal  of  what  is  cal¬ 
led  eithet  tafte  or  genius ;  the  Germans  have  ‘  been,- 
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and  ftill  continue  to  be  fucccfsfui.  The  works  of  the 

<1^ 

Academies,  indeed,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
even  in  Riiflia,  are  the  objects  of  fomc  curiofity  every 
‘  where  ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  the  works  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  man  are  inquired  for  out  of  his  own  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  works  of  many  particular  men  both 
in  France  and  England  are  more  inquired  for  among 
foreign  nations  than  thofe  of  any  of  their  academies. 

If  we  may  pafs  any  general  judgment  concerning 
the  literary  merit  of  thofe  two  great  rivals  in  learn¬ 
ing,  trade,  government  and  w’ar ;  Imagination,  genius 
and  invention,  leem  to  be  the  talents  of  the  Englifli; 
talte,  judgment,  propriety  and  order,  of  the  French^ 
In  the  old  Englilh  poets,  in  Shakefpear,  Spencer  and 
Milton,  there  often  appears,  amidll  fome  irregularities 
and  extravagancies,  a  llrength  of  imagination  fo  vail, 
lo  gigantic  and  fupcrnatural,  as  altonilhes  and  con¬ 
founds  their  reader  into  that  admiration  of  their 
genius,  which  makes  him  defpile,  as  mean  and  infigni- 
ficant,  all  criticifm  upon  the  inequalities  in  their  wri¬ 
tings.  ^  In  the  eminent  French  writers,  fuch  fallies  of 
genius  are  more  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  inftcad  of 
them,  a  jult  arrangement,  an  exad  propriety  and  de¬ 
corum,  joined  to  an  equal  and  lludied  elegance  offen- 
timent  arid  didiion,  which,  as  it  never  llrikes  the 
heart  like  thofe  violent  and  momentary  flallics  of  im¬ 
agination,  fo  it  never  revolts  the  judgment  by  any 
thing  that  is  abfurdor  unnatural,  nor  ever  wearies  the 
attention  by  any  grefs  inequality  in  the  ftile,  or  want 
ol  connexion  in  the  method,  but  entertains  the  mind 
with  a  regular  fqcceflion  of  agreeable,  interefting  and 
conncdled  objc(?ls. 

In  natural  philofophy,  the  fcience  which  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  has  been  moll  happily  cultivated,  almoll 
all  the  great  difeoveries,  which  have  not  come  from 
Italy  or  Germany,  have  been  made  in  England, 
France  has  fcarce  produced  any  thing  very  conlide- 
rable  in  that  way.  When  that  fcience  was  firlt  re- 
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vivcd  in  Europe,  a  fanciful,  an  ingenious  and  ele¬ 
gant,  tbo’  fallacious,  fyilem  was  generally  embraced 
in  that  country :  nor  can  we  with  rcafon  wonder 
that  it  was  fo.  It  may  well  be  faid  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  now  when  it  is  almoll  univerfally  ex¬ 
ploded,  that,  in  the  fiinplicity,  precifion  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  its  principles  and  conclulions,  it  had  the 
fame  luperiority  over  the  Peripatetic  fyftcin,  which 
the  Newtonian  philofophy  has  over  it.  A  philofophy, 
which,  upon  its  firft  appearance;  had  fo  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  its  rival  fytlem,  was  regarded  by  the  French 
with  peculiar  fohdncfs  and  admiration,  when  they 
conlidercd  it  as  the  produftion  of  their  own  country¬ 
man,  whofc  renown  added  new  glory  to  their  nation ; 
and  their  attachment  to  it  feems  among  them  to  have 
retarded  and  incumbered  the  real  advancement  of  the 
fcience  of  nature.  They  feem  now*  however  to  be 
pretty  generally  difengaged  from  the  enchantment  of 
that  illulive  philofophy  ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  I 
obferve  in  the  new  French  Encyclopedia,  the  ideas  of 
Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  explained  with  that  order, 
perfpicuity  and  good  judgment,  which  diftin^ilh  all- 
tbe  eminent  writers  of  that  nation.  As,  fince  the  union, 
we  are  apt  xo  regard  ourfelves  in  fome  meafure  as  the 
countrymen  of  thofc  great  men,  it  flattered  my  va¬ 
nity,  as  a  Briton,  to  obferve  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifli  philofophy  thus  acknowledged  by  their  rival 
nation.  The  two  principal  authors  of  that  valt  col¬ 
lection  of  every  fort  of  literature,  Mr.  Diderot  and 
Mr.  Alembert,  exprefs  every  where  the  greatefl  paf- 
fion  for  the  fcience  and  learning  of  England,  and  in- 
fert  into  their  work. not  only  the  difcoverics  and  ob- 
fervations  of  thofe  renowned 'philofophers  I  juft  now 
mentioned,  but  of  many  inferior  Englilh  writers, 
wdiofc  names  are  now  almoll  unkiiowm,  and  whofe 
works  have  been  long  difregarded  in  their  own  coun-' 
try.  It  mortified  me,  at  the  fame  time,  to  confider 
that  poilerity  and  foreign  nations  are  more  likely  to 
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be  made  acquainted  with  the  Englilh  philofcphy  by 
the  writings  of  others,  thm  by  thofe  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  themfelyes.  It  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  talent  of 
the  French  nation,  to, arrange  every  fiibject  in  that 
natural  and  Ample  order,  which  carries  the  attention, 
without  any  efibrt,  along  with  it.  The  Englilh 
I'ceni  to  have  employed  themfelves  entirely  in 
inventing,  and  to  have  difdained  the  more  inglorious 
but  not  lefs  ufeful  labour  of  arranging  and  methodi¬ 
zing  their  difeoveries,  and  of  expiclling  them  in  the 
molt  Ample  and  natural  manner.  There ^  is  not  only 
no  tolerable  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  language,  but  there  is  not  even  any  tolerable  fyltem 
or  any  part  of  it.  The  Latin  treatifes  of  Keil  and 
Gregory,  two  Scotfmen,  upon  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  aflrononiy,  may  be  regarded  as  the  bell 
things  that  have  been  written  in  this  way  by  any  na¬ 
tive  of  Great  Britain,  tho’  in  many  refpecls  confufed, 
inaccurate  and  fuperAcial.  In  Dr.  Smith's  Optics,  all 
the  great  difeoveries  which  had  before  been  made  in 
that  fcience  are  very  compleatly  recorded,  along 
wuth  many  cqnAdcrable  correiflions  and  improvements 
by  that  Gentleman  himfclf.  But  if,  in  the  knowledge 
ot  his  fcience,  he  appears  much  fuperior  to  the  two 
Scotfmen  above  .mentioned,  he  is  inferior  even  to 
them,  who  are  far  from  being  perfetH:,  in  the  order 
and  difpoAtion  of  his  work.  It  will  not  I  hope  be  im¬ 
puted  to  any  mean  motive,  that  I  take  notice  of  this 
rault,  which  in  thefe  fubjeds  is  not  of  the  highell 
importance,  and  which  that  Gentleman  himfelf  would, 

I  dare  fay,  be  willing,  to  acknowledge;  for  whole 
knowledge  and  capacity  I  have  the  higheft  efteem, 
whofe  book  has  every  other  quality  to  recommend 
it;  and  who  is  himfelf,  along  with  Dr.  Bradley, 
almolt  the  only  perfon  now  remaining  in  England 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  their  illuftrious  predecef- , 
fdrs.  The  learned  world  has  been  highly  in- 
ftruded  by  the  la^urs  and  ingenuity  of  both  tlicfe 
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Gentlemen,  and  I  will  venture  to  fay  would  have 
been  much  more  fo,  if  in  their  own  country  they  had 
had  more  rivals  and  more  judges.  But  the  EngUlhof 
the  prefent  age,  defpairing  perhaps  to  furpafs  the  in¬ 
ventions,  or  to  equal  the  renown  of  their  forefathers, 
have  difdained  to  hold  the  fccond  place  in  a  fcience  in 
which  they  could  not  arrive  at  the  tirif ,  and  feem  to 
have  abandoned  the  ftudy  of  it  altogether. 

The  French  work  which  I  juit  now  mentioned, 
promifes  to  be  the  moft  compleat  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  publifhed  or  attempted  in  any  language. 
It  will  confill  of  many  volumes  in  folio,  illullrated 
with  above  fix  hundred  plates,  which  make  two  vo¬ 
lumes  a  part.  There  are  above  twenty  Gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  all  of  them  very  eminent  in  their  feveral 
profellions,  and  many  of  them  already  known  to  fo¬ 
reign  nations  by  the  valuable  works  which  they  have 
publilhed,  particularly  Mr.  Alembert,  Mr.  Diderot, 
Mr.  Daubenton,  Mr.  Rouffeau  of  Geneva,  Mr.  For- 
mey  Secretary  to  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  many  o- 
thers.  In  the  preliminary  difeourfe,  Mr.  Alembert 
gives  an  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  different  arts 
and  fciences,  their  genealogy  and  filiation  as  he  calls 
it;  which,  a  few  alterations  and  corrections  excepted, 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  In 
the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  conitantly  marked,  to 
what  art  or  fcience,  and  to  what  branch  of  that  art  or 
fcience  each  particular  article  belongs.  In  the  articles 
themlelves,  the  reader  will  not  find,  as  in  other  w^orks 
of  the  fame  kind,  a  dry  abllraCt  of  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  molt  fupcrficial  lludent  of  any  fcience, 
but  a  compleat,  reafoned  and  even  critical  examination 
of  each  fubjcCl.  Scarce  any  thing  feems  to  be  omitted. 
Not  only  mathematics,  natural  philofophy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  commonly  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
w'orks  of  this  kind,  are  compleatly  treated  of;  but  all 
the  mechanical  arts  are  fully  deferibed,  with  the  feveral 
machines  which  they  makeufe  of;  Theology,  morals, 

metaphyfics, 
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iTictaphyfics,  the  art  of  criticifm,  the  hiftory  of  the  , 
belles  lettres^  philolophy,  the  literary  hillory  of  feds, 
opinions  and  fyilems  of  all  kinds,  the  chief  dodrines 
of  antient  and  modern  jurifprudence,  nay  all  the  niceft 
fiibrletics  of  grammar,  are  explained  in  a  detail  that 
is  altogether  fnrprifing.  There  are  few  men  fo  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  fcience  which  they  have  peculiarly  cul¬ 
tivated,  as  not  to  find  in  this  work  fomething  even 
with  regard  to  it  wliich  will  both  inllrud  and  enter¬ 
tain  them;  and  with  regard  to  every  other,  they  will 
ftldom  fail  of  finding  all  the  fatisfadion  which  they 
could  defire.  It  promifes  indeed  to  be  in  every  re- 
fpec'l  worthy  of  that  magnificent  eulogy  which  Mr. 
Voltaire  bellows  upon  it,  when,  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  account  of  the  artifts  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  fourteeth,  he  tells  us,  “  ^That  the  laft  age 
has  put  the  prefent  in  which  w^e  live  in  a  condition 
to  alfemble  into  one  body,  and  to  tranfmit  to  po- 
“  fterity,  to  be  by  them  delivered  down  to  remoter 
ages,  the  facred  repofitory  of  all  the  arts  and  all 
the  fciences,  all  of  them  puflied  •  as  far  as  human 
induftry  can  go.  This,  continues  he,  is  what' 
a  fociety  of  learned  men,  fraught  with  .genius  and 
knowledge,  are  now  labouring  upon:  an  immenfc 
and  immortal  work,  which  feems  to  accufe  the 
fhortnefs  of  human'life.'* 

This  work,  which  has  feveral  times  been  difagree- 
ably  interrupted  by  fome  ^ealoufy  either  of  the  civil 
or  of  the  ecclefiallical  government  of  France,  to  neither 
of  which  .however  the  authors  feem  to  have  given 
any  juft  occafion  of  fufpicion,  is  not  yet  finiilied. 
The  volumes  of  it  which  are  yet  to  be  publifhed,  will 
deferve,  as  they  fucceflively  appear,  to  be  particularly 
taken  notice  of  in  your  future  periodical  reviews. 
You  wdll  obferve,  that  tho’  none  ot  the  authors  of  this 
colledion  appear  to  be  mean  or  contemptible,  yet  they 
are  not  all  equal.  That  'the  ftyle  of  fome  ot  them 
is  more  declamatory,  than  is  proper  for  a  Didionary } 
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in  which  not  only  declamation,  but  any  loofe  compoll- 
tion»  is,  more  than  any  where,  out  of  its  place.  That 
they  feem  too  to  have  infertcd  fome  articles  which 
might  have  been  left  out,  and  of  which  the  infertion 
can  ferve  only  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  a  work  cal- 
culated  for  the  propagation  of  every  part  of  ufefiil 
knowledge.  The  article  of  Amour ^  for  example,  will 
tend  little  to  the  edification  either  of  the  learned  or 
unlearned  reader,  and  might,  one  Ihould  think,  have 
been  omitted  even  in  an  Encyclopedia  of  all  arts,  fcien- 
ces  and  trades.  Thefe  cenfures  howeVer  fall  but  upon 
a  few  articles,  and  thofe  of  no  great  importance.  The 
remaining  parts,  of  the  work  may  give  occafion  to 
many  other  obfervations  of  more  confequence,  upon 
.  the  candour  or  partiality  with  which  they  reprefent 
the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy  or  theology,  an- 
tient  or  modern  ;  the  juftnefs  their  criticifms  upon 
the  celebrated  authors  of  their  own  and  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  ;  how  far  they  have  obferved  or  neglefted  the 
jull  proportion  betwixt  the  length  of  each  article  and 
the  importance  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and 
its  fitnefs  to  be  explained  in  a  work  of  that  kind ; 
as  well  as  many  other  obfervations  of  the  fame  nature. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  great  colledion  of  fcience 
and  literature  at  prefent  carrying  on  in  that  country, 
to  merit  the  attention  of  foreign  nations.'  The  de^ 
feription  of  the  cabinet  of  the  King,  which  promifes  to 
comprehend  a  compleat  fyllem  of  natural  hillory,  is  a ' 
work  almoll  equally  extenfive.  It  was  begun  by  the 
command  of  a  miniiler  whom  France  has  long  defired 
to  fee  reftored  to  the  direction  of  the  marine,  and  all 
Europe  to  that  of  the  fciences,  the  Count  de  Maurc- 
pas.  It  is  executed  by  two  Gentlemen  of  moll  uni- 
vcrfally  "acknowledged  merit,*  Mr.  Buffon  and  Mr. 
Paubenton.  A  fmall  part  only  of  this  work  is  yet 
pubKthed.  The  reafoningand  philofophical  part  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  plants,  the  generation  of 
aninuls,  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  the  development 
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of  the  fenfes  Csfc •  is  by  Mr.  Buffbn.  The  fyftem  in¬ 
deed  of  this  Gentleman,  it  may  be- thought,  is  almoft 
entirely  hypothetical;  and  with  regard  to  the  caufes 
of  generation  fuch,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  form  any 
very  determinate  idea  of  it.  It  muft  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  however,  that  it  is  explained  in  an  agreeable,  copi¬ 
ous,  and  natural  eloquence,  and  that  he  has  fupported 
or  connedled  it  with  many  Angular  and  curious  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments  of  his  own.*  The  neatnefs, 
diftinAnefs  and  propriety  of  all  Mr.  Daubenton’s  de- 
feriptions,  feem  to  leave  no  room  for  criticifm  upon  his 
part,  which,  tho'  the  leaft  pompous,  is  by  far  the 
moil  important  of  the  work. 

None  of  the  fciences  indeed  feem  to  be  cultivated  in 
France  with  more  eagernefs  than  natural  hiftory.  Per- 
fpicuous  defeription  and  juft  arrangement  conllitute  a 
great  part  of  the  merit  of  a  natural  hiftorian  ;  and  this 
Itudy  is  perhaps  upon  that  account  peculiarly  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  that  nation.  ♦  In  Mr.  Reaumur's  hiftory 
of  infedls,  a  work  of  which  we  are  ftill  to  expeift 
fome  volumes,  your  readers  will  .find  both  thefe  in 
the  higheft  peifedlion,  as  well  as  the  moft  attentive 
obfervition  aififted  by  the  moft  artful  contrivances  for 
infpeding  into  fuch  things  in  the  oeconomy  and  ma^ 
nagement  of  thofe  little  animals,  as  one  would  have 
iinagined  it  impoflible  that  he  ever  Ihould  have  dif- 
covered.  Thofe  .who  complain  of  hds  tedioufnefs, 
have  never  entered  regularly  upon  his  work,  hut  have 
contented  themfelves  with  dipping  into  fome  parts  of 
it.  As  mean  as  the  fobjedl  may  appear,  he  nc\cr  fails 
to  carry  our  attention  along  with  him,  and  we  follow 
him  thro*  all  his  obfervations  and  experiments  with 
t'le  fame  innocent  curiofity  and  fimplc*  hearted  pleafurc 
with  which  he  appears  to  have  made  them,  it  will 
furprife  your  readers  to  find,  that  this  Gentleman,  a- 
midft  many  other  laborious  ftudies  and  occupations, 
while  he  was  compofing,  from  his  own  experiments 
too,  many  other  curious  and  valuable  works,  could 
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find  time  to  fill  eight  volumes  in  quarto  with  his  own 
obfervations  upon  this  fubjed,  without  ever  once  ha¬ 
ving  had  rccourfc  to  the  vain  parade  of  erudition  and 
quotation.  Thefe,  and  all  other  luch  works  as  thefc, 
which  cither  fccin  to  add  fomething  to  the  public 
Ifock  of  obfervations,  if  1  may  fay  fo,  or  which  colled: 
more  complcatly,  or  arrange  in  a  better  order,  the  ob¬ 
fervations  that  have  already  been  made,  tlie  public 
will  be  plcafed  to  fee  pointed  out  to  them  in  your  pe¬ 
riodical  Review^  and  will  lillen  with  attention  to  your 
tiiticifms  upon  the  defers  and  perfedions  of  what  fo 
well  deferves  to  be  criticifed  in  general.  As  the  w^orks 
of  all  the  academies  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe, 
arc  the  objeds  of  a  pretty  univerfal  curiofity,  tho'  it 
w(xild  be  iiTipolfible  for  you  to  give  an  account  of  c- 
very  thing  that  is  contained  in  them;  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  point  out  w'hat  are  the  moft  conlider- 
able  improvements  and  obfervations  which  thofe  fode- 
ties  have  communicated  to  the  -public  during  the  fix 
months  which  proceed  the  publication  of  every 
Review. 

The  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englilli  has 
not  only  difeovered  itfclf  in  natural  philofophy,  but  in 
morals,  metaphyfics,  and  part  of  the  abilrad  fciences. 
Whatever  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times 
towards  improvement  in  this  contentious  and  unpro- 
fperous  philofophy,  beyond  w^hat  the  antients  have 
left  us,  have  becn-made  in  England.  The  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Dcs  Cartes  excepted,  1  know  nothing  in 
French  that  aims  at  being  original  upon  thefe  fubjeds  ; 
for  the  philofophy  of  Mr.  Regis,  as  w^ell  as  that  of 
Father  Malbranche,  are  but  refinements  upon  the  Me¬ 
ditations  of  Dcs  Cartes.  But  Mr.  Hobbes,  Mr.  Lock, 
and  Dr.  Mandevil,  Lord  Shaftlbury,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  llutchefon,  have  all  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  and  inconfillent  fyft^is,  en¬ 
deavoured  at  leafl  to  be,  in  fome  ineafure,  original ; 
and  to  add  fomething  to  that  Hock  of  obfervations 
•  ■  with’ 
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with  which  the  world  had  been  furnilhed  before 
them.  This  branch  of  the  Englilh  philofophy, 
which  feems  now  to  be  intircly  negledled  by  the 
Englifli  themfelves,  has  of  late  been  tranfported  into 
France.  I  obferve  fome  traces  of  it,  not  only  in 
the  Encyclopedia,  but  in  the  Theory  of  agreeable 
fentiments  by  Mr.  De  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is  in  many 
refpcfts  original ;  and  above  all,  in  the  late  Difcourfc 
upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  inequality 
amongft  mankind  by*  Mr.  Roufleau  of  Geneva. 

Whoever  reads  this  lall  work  with  attention,  will 
oblerve,  that  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees  has  given  occafion  to  the  fyftem  of  Mr. 
Roufleau,  in.  whom  however  the  principles  of  the 
Englilh  author  are  Ibftched,  improved,  and  embelliflied, 
and  ilript  of  all  that  tendency  to  corruption  and  li- 
centioufnefs  which  has  difgraccd  them  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  author.  Dr.  Mandeville  reprefents  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Rate  of  mankind  as  the  moil  wretched  and 
miferable  that  can  be  imagined :  Mr.  RouflTcau,  on 
the  contrary,  paints  it  as  the  happieft  and  moft 
fuitable  to  his  nature.  Both  of  them  how’^ever  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  is  in  man  no  powerful  inftindl  which 
neceflfarily  determines  him  to  feek  fociety  for  its  own 
fake :  but  according  to  the  one,  the  mifery  of  his  o- 
riginal  Rate  compelled  him  to  have  rccourfe  to  this 
otherw’ife  difagrceable  remedy ;  according  to  the 
other,  fome  unfortunate  accidents  having  given  birth 
to  the  unnatural  paffions  of  ambition  and  the  vain 
defire  of  fuperiority,  to  which  be  had  before  been  a 
Rranger,  produced  the  fame  fatal  effedl.  Both  of 
them  fuppofe  the  fame  flow  progrefs  and  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  talents,  habits,  and  arts  which 
fit  men  to  live  together  in  fociety,  and  they  both  de- 
feribe  this  progrefs  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
According  to  both,  thofe  laws  of  juRice,  which  main¬ 
tain  the  prefent  inequality  amongR  mankind,  were 
originally  the  inventions  of  the  cunning  and  the 
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powerful,  in  order  to  maintain  or  to  acquire  an  un¬ 
natural  and  unjult  fnpcriority  over  the  relt  of  their 
fcllow-crcntiircs.  Mr.  Roulfeau  however  criticifes 
upon  Dr.  Mandeville  :  he  obferves,  that  pity^  the  only 
amiable  principle  which  the  Englilh  author  allows 
to  be  natural  to  man,  is  capable  of  producing  all  thofe 
virtues,  whofe  reality  Dr.  Mandeville  denies.  Mr. 
Roufleau  at  the  fame  time  feems  to  think,  that  this 
principle  is  in  itfclf  no’  virtue,  but  that  it  is  polTelTed 
by  favages  and  by  the  moll  profligate  of  the  vulgar, 
in  a  greater  degree  of  perfedion  than  by  thofe  of  the 
moll  polilhed  and  cultivated  manners ;  in  which  he 
pcrfedly  agrees  with  the  Englilh  author. 

The  life  of  a  favage,  when  we  rake  a  diftant  view 
of  it,  feems  to  be  a  life  cither  of  profound  indolence, 
or  of  great  and  allonilhing  adventures  ;*  and  both 
thefe  qualities  ferve  to  render  the  defeription  of  it 
agreeable  to  the  imagination.  The.  paflion  of  all 
young  people  for  palloral  poetry,  which'  deferibes 
the  amufements  of  the  indolent  life  of  a  Ihepherd;  and 
for  books  of  chivahy  and  romance,  which  ‘delcribe 
the  moll  dangerous  and  extravagant,  adventures,  is 
the  effed  of  this  natural  talle  for  thefe  two  feeming- 
ly  inconfillent  objeds.  In  the  deferiptions .  of  the 
manners  of  favages,  we  exped  to  nieet  with  both 
thefe  and  no  author  ever  propofed  to  treat  of  this 
fubjed  who  did  not  excite  the  public  curiofity.  Mr. 
Roufleau,  intending  to  paint  the  favage  life  as  the 
happiell  of  any,  prefents  only  the  indolent  fide  of  it 
to  view,  which  be  exhibits  indeed  with  the  moll 
beautiful  and  agreeable  colours,  in  a  ftyle,  which, 
tho'  laboured  and  lludioully  elegant,  is  every  where 
fufficiently  nervous,  and  fometimes  even  fublime  and 
pathetic.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  ftyle,  together 
with  a  little  philolophical  chemiftry,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and -ideas  of  the  profligate  Mandeville  feem  in 
him  to  have. all  the  purity  and  fublimjty  of  the  morals 
of  Plato,  and  to  be  only  the  true  fpirit  of  a  republi- 
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can  carried  a  little  too  far.  His  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  in  tlie  firft,  he  defcribes  the  folitary Itate 
of  mankind;  in  the  fecond,  the  lirlt  beginnings  and 
gradual  progrefs  of  fociety.  It  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  give  an  analyfis  of  either;  for  none  could  give 
any  jufl  idea  of  a  work  wliich  confilts  ahnoll  entirely 
of  rhetoric  and  defeription.  I  lhall  endeavour  to  pre- 
fent  your  readers  therefore  with  a  fpccimcn  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  by  tranflating  one  or  tw  o  lliort  palfagcs. 

While  men,'’  fays  he,  p,  i\y,  contented  thenl- 
felves  with  their  Hrlt ‘rulHc  habitations ;  w’hile  their 
indullry  had  no  object,  except  to  pin  together  the 
fkins  of  wild  bealls  for  their  original  cloathing,  to 
adorn  themfelves  with  feathers  and  Ihells,  to  paint 
their  bodies  with  different  colours,  to  perfect  or 
embelliih  their,  bows  and  arrow's,  to  cut  out  with 
iharp  ftoncs  fome  filhing  canoes  or  foine  rude  in- 
ftruments  of  mulic  ;  while  they  applied  themfelves 
to  fuch  w'orks  as  a  Tingle  perfon  could  execute,  and 
to  fuch  arts  as  required  not  the  concurrence  of  fc- 
veral  handq  they  lived  free,  healthful,  humane  and 
happy,  as  far  as  their  nature  would  permit  them, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  amongft  themfelves  the 
iweets  of  an  independent  fociety.  But  from  the 
initant  in  wdiich  one  man  had  occafion  for  the  af- 
lillance  of  another,  from  the  moment  that  he  per- 
celved  that  it  could  be  advantageous  to  a  fingfe 
“  perfon  to  have  provifions  for  two,  equality  difappear- 
cd,  property  was  introduced,  labour  became  necef- 
fary,  and  the  vafl:  forrefts  of  nature  were  changed 
into  agreeable  plains,  which  muft  be  watered  w'irh 
the  fweat  of  mankind,  and  in  which  the  world  bc- 
held  flavcry  and  wretchednefs  b^in  to  grow  up  and 
blofom  wuth  the  harvcll." 

Thus,  fays  he, />.  126.  are  all  our  faculties  iinfoMed, 
memory  and  imagination  brought  into  play,  ffif- 
love  intcreffed,  rcafon  ‘  rendered  active,  and  the 
underllanding  advanced  almoft  to  the  term  of  its 

‘‘  pcrfeiJtion. 
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perfedion.  Thus  are  all  our  natural  qualities  ex- 
‘‘  crtcd,  the  rank  and  condition  of  every  man  efta- 
‘‘  blilhed,  not  only  upon  the  greatncfs  of  his  fortune 
and  his  power  to  I’erve  or  to  hurt,  but  upon  his 
genius,  his  beauty,  his  llrcngth,  or  his  addrefs, 
‘‘  upon  his  merit  or  his  talents ;  and  thofe  qualities 
“  being  alone  capable  of  attrading  confideration,  he 
‘‘  mull  either  have  them  or  dffcA  them  :  he  mull  for 
his  advantage  Ihow  himfelf  to  be  one  thing,  while 
in  reality  he  is  another.  .  To  be  and  to  appear  to 
‘‘  be,  became  two  things  entirely  different;  and  from 
this  dillinftion  arofe  impofing  ollcntation,  deceit- 
ful  guile,  and  all  the  vices  which  attend  them.  Thus 
‘‘  man,  from  being  free  and  independent,  became  by 
a  multitude  of  new  ncccffities  fubjeded  in  a  manner, 
to  all  nature,  and  above  all  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
whofe  Have  he  is  in  one  fenle  even  while  he  be- 
comes  their  mailer;  rich,  he  has  occafion  for 
their  fervices  •,  poor,  he  (lands  in  need  of  their  af- 
liftance;;and  even  mediocrity  does  not  enable  him 
to  live  without  them.  He  is  obliged  therefore  to 
‘‘  endeavour  to  interell  them  in  his  fituation,  and  to 
make  them  find,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance, 
‘‘  their  advantage  in  labouring  for  his.  It  is  this 
.  which  renders  him  falfe  and  artificial  with  fome, 

.  imperious  and  unfeeling  with  others,  and  lays  him 
under  a  neccllity  of  deceiving  all  thofe  for  whom 
he  has  occafion,  when  he  cannot  _  terrify  them, 

.  and  does  not ,  find  it  for  his  interell  to  ferve.  them 
. in  reality.-  To  conclude,  an  infatiable  ambition, 
an  ardor  to  raife  his  relative  fortune,  not  lo  much 

•  from  any  real  necelfity,  as  to  fet  himfelf  above  o- 
thers,  infpires  all  men  with  a  direful  propenlity  to 
hurt  one  another  j  with  a  fecret  jealoufy ,  fo  much  the 

,  “  more  dangerous,  as  to  llrike  its  blow  more  furely,* 
.  it'often  alTumes  the  mafk  of  good  w^ill;  in  Ihort,  with 

•  concurrence  and  rivallliip  on  one  fide  ;  on  the  o- 
‘‘  ther,  with  oppofition  of.  interell;  and  always  with 

the 
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the  concealed  defire  of  making  profit  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  foine  other  perfon  :  All  thele  evils  are  the 
firlt  efteds  of  property,  and  the  infeparable  atten- 
‘‘  dants  of  beginning  inequality. 

“  Man,”  fays  he  afterwards,/),  i  79.  ‘‘  in  his  favage, 
and  man  in  his  civilized  Hate,  differ  fo  effcntially  in 
their  pallions  and  inclinations,  'that  what  makes 
“  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  the  one,  would  reduce  the 
‘‘  other  to  dcfpair.  The  favage  breathes  nothing  but 
‘‘  liberty  and  repofe;  he  dclires  only  to  live  and  to 
‘‘  be  at  leifure ;  and  the  ataraxia  of  the  Stoic  does  not 
approach  to  his  profound  indifference  for  every  o- 
ther  objed.  The  citizen,  on  the  contrary,  toils, 
‘‘  bellirs  and  . torments  hinifclf  without  end,  to  obtain 
employments  which  are  Hill  more  laborious  ;  he 
labours  on  till  his  death,  he  even  hallens  it,  in 
order  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  live,  or  re- 
‘‘  nounces  life  to  acquire  immortality.  He  makes  his 
‘‘  court  to  the  great  whom  he  hates,  and  to  the  rich 
‘‘  whom  he  defpifes;  he  fpares  nothing  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  ferving  them;  he  vainly  boalls  of  his 
‘‘  own  mcannefs  and  their  protedion,  and,  proud  of 
his  ilavery,  fpeaks  with  difdain  of  thofe  who  have 
not  the  honour  to  fiiare  it.  What  a  fpedacle  to  a 
Caratb  would  be  the  painful  and  envied  labours  of 
‘‘  a  European  miniiler  of  Hate  ?  how  many  cruel 
deaths  would  not  that  indolent  favage  prefer  to  the 
“  horror  of  fuch  a  life,  which  is  often  not  even 
fwxetencd  by  the  pleafure  of  doing  well?  but  to 
fee 'the  end  of  fomany  cares,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
words,  power  and  reputation^  Ihould  have  an  intel- 
legible  meaning  in  his  underHanding;  that  he  Ihould 
“  be  made  to  comprehend  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  men 
who  count  for  fomething  the  looks  of  the  rcH  of  the 
‘‘  univerfe;  who  can  be  happy  and  contented  with 
theinfclves  upon  the  tcHimony  of  another,  rather 
‘‘  chan  upon  their  own.  For  fuch  in  reality  is  the 
‘‘  true  caufe  of  all  thofe  differences ;  the  favage  lives 
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in  himfelf;  the  man  of  fociety^  always  out  of  him- 
felf;  cannot  live  but  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
“  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  their  judgment  alone 
‘‘  that  he  derives  the  fentiment  of  his  own  exiftence. 

It  belongs  not  to  my  fubjedl  to  Ihow,  how  from 
‘‘  fuch  a  difpofition  arifes  fo  much  real  indilFcrence 
‘‘  for  good  and  evil,  with  fo  many  fine  difeourfes  of 
morality  *,  how  every  thing  being  reduced  to  ap- 
pearances,  every  thing  becomes  faditioiis  and  ad- 
ed;  honour,  friendlhip,  .virtue,  and  often  even 
vice  itfelf,  of  which  we  have  at  lall  found  out  the 
fecret  of  being  vain ;  how  in  one  word  always  de- 
manding  of  others  what  we  are,  and  never  daring  to 
‘‘  allc  ourfelves  the  queftion,  in  the  midll  of  fo  much 
pliilofophy,  fo  much  humanity,  fo  much  politenefs, 
and  fo  many  fublime  maxims  we  have  nothing 
but  a  deceitful  and  frivolous  exterior ;  honour  with- 
out  virtue,  reafon  without  wifdom,  and  pleafure 
without  happinefs/^ 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  the  dedication  to  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  of  which  Mr.  RouiTeau  has  the  honour  of 
being  a  citizen,  is  an  agreeable,  animated,  and  1  believe 
too,  a  juft  panegyric ;  and  expreffes  that  ardent 
and  pafRonatc  efteem  which  it  becomes  a  good  citizen 
to  entertain  for  the  government  of  his  country  and 
the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

^It  h''not  mydntention,  you  may  believe,  to  con- 
'fine  you  to  an  account  of  thephilofophical  works  that 
are  publifhed  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Tho'  the 
poets  of  the  prefent  age  feem  in  general  to  be  inferior 
.  to  thofe  of  the  lart,  there  are  hot  however  wanting, 
iii  England,  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  feveral  who  re- 
prefent  not  unworthily  their  more  renowned  prcdecef- 
fors.  The  works  of  Metaftafio  are  cftceihed  all  over 
Europe;  and  Mr.  Voltaire,  the  moft  uni verfal  genius 
perhaps  which  France  has  ever  produced,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be,  in  almoft  every  fpecics  of  writing,  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  the  greateft  authors  of  the  laft  ape, 
:  .  who 
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who  applied  themfelves  chiefly  to  one.  ’  The  original 
and  inventive  genius  of  that  Gentleman  never  ap¬ 
peared  more  confpicuous  than  in  His  laft  tragedy,  the 
orphan  of  China.,  It  is  both  agreeable  and  furprifing 
to  obferve  how  the  atrocity,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  Chi- 
nefe  virtue,  and  the  rudenefs  of  Tartar  barbarity,-' 
have  been  introduced  upon  the  French  ftage,  without 
violating  thofe  nice  decorums  of  which  that  nation 
are  fuch  delicate  and  fcrupulous  judges.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Rouffeauof  Geneva,  he  denies  that  the  hillory 
of  the  laft  war,  which  has  been  publiflied  under  his’ 
name  in  Holland,  is  to  be  regarded  as  his  in  the  ftate 
in  which  it  has  been  printed.  There  are  indeed  in  it 
a  great  number  of  very  grofs  mifreprefentations  with, 
regard  to  the  fliare  which  Great  Britain  had  in  the  laft* 
war,  for  which,  Mr.  Voltaire,  as  it  was  publiflied  ^ 
without  his  confent,  is  not  anfwerable,  and  which  will 
certainly  be  corrected  in  the  firft  genuine  edition* 
that  is  publiflied  with  the  confent  of  the  author. 
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tPkOPOSALS  for  publirtiing  by  Subfcription, 

In  one  large  Volume  m  Folio,  beautifully  printed  on  Imperial  Paper, 

TAtf  HEADS  of  the  Illustrious  Persons  of 

Great  Britain. 

/ 

On’ One  Hundred  and  Eight  Copper  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr. 
Houbraken  and  Mr.  Vertue^ 

With  their  LIVES  and  CHARACTERS,  by  Thomas  Birch,  D.  D. 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

>  ^ 

Th  is  Work  has  obtained  great  Reputation,  by  the  excellent 
Performance  of  Mr.  Houbraken  in  engraving  the  Plates ;  who,  for 
the  Greatnefs  of  his  Style,  and  the  Vivacity,  of  his  Expreflion,  is 
univcrfally  admired, -and  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  an  £qual. 
The  Heads  arc  copied  from  Originals  of  the  greateft  Painters,  and 
arc  embellifhed  with  Ornaments  defigned  by  the  belt  Mailers  And  ^ 
Dr.  Birch  in  his  Lives  and  Charadlers,  has  given  a  judicious  Hi- 
Jlory  of  the<e  illullrious  Peffons,  in  a  Scries  from  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  HI.  to  the  prefent  Time. 

The  Whole  making  One  large  Volume  in  Folio,  on  Imperial 
paper,  rouH  be  ackiK>wledged  to  be  the  cheapell  Book  of  the  kind, 
that  ever  was  propoled.  »  ' 
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.CONDITIONS. 

I.  This  Work  will  be  beautifully  printed  in  One  Volume  in  Folio, 
on  large  Imperial  Paper,  and  will  be  comprifcd  inFifty-four  Num¬ 
bers. 

II.  A  Number,  containing  Two  Heads  and  Two  Lives,  will  be 
publilhed  every  Week,  at  the  Price  of  Two  Shillings  Hitched. 

III.  The  firft  Number  will  be  publilhed  on  Saturday  the  Twenty- 
£rfl  of  February  1756 ;  and  the  following  Numbers  regularly 
every  Saturday,  till  the  whole  is  hninied. 

Printed  for  John  Knapton  in  Ludgate-Streeti  and  fold  by  R.  Bald¬ 
win  in  Pater- noller  Row,  where  Specimens  of  this  Work  may  be 
fecn. 

Subferiptions  taken  in  by  G.  Hamilton  aedy.  Balfour, 
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